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The Plan 


Practical men, thru long experience, have discovered 
successful methods of organizing, directing, controlling, and 
carrying on the varied activities of business. 

The principles underlying these successful methods have 
now been determined, verified by investigation in every 
phase of business practice, organized, and so presented and 
illustrated by the LaSalle Problem Method that they can be 
quickly grasped and readily applied by everyone in business. 


This plan affords a complete executive training to those 
desiring it, while to those experienced in management it sup- 
plies a valuable reference and consultation service. The 
complete Training Plan and Service includes: 

100 Executive Manuals (bound in 48 volumes) which state, 
explain, and illustrate the fundamental business principles 
as applied in actual business practice. 


100 Special Problems selected from a wide range of busi- 
ness experience and so organized that their solution develops 
greater ability in the practical application of fundamental 
principles. 

Instruction and Consultation Service given by men 
whose special training and business experience enable them 
to supply personal help and individual counsel and advice. 
100 Executive Reports which analyze the situation as 
presented in each Special Problem, clearly illustrate the 
application of the principles involved, and serve as general 
reference reports. 

Confidential Reports on personal business problems pre- 
pared by the Research Staff of LaSalle Extension University. 
24 Lectures selected by individual choice from a broad 
series covering selling, accounting, banking, retail mer- 
chandising, etc. 

A Monthly Business Bulletin which analyzes the current 
trend of business conditions. 

Personal Efficiency, a monthly magazine of better business. 


To assist you in getting the utmost personal benefit that 
a full utilization of this Plan makes possible, the Instruction, 
Consultation and Research Staffs of the entire University are 
available at all times. “ 


President 
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DIRECTING THE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
Part I 
PLANNING THE CAMPAIGN 
ale World War brought the word “objective” intu 


wider use. Every action, every day’s march, had 

its objective. Failure to reach the predeter- 
mined objective was to fall short of success. To fall short 
of success was serious; therefore the generals and their 
staffs were compelled to weigh all the factors of a cam- 
paign before the objective was definitely established. 

After the objective was established and the movement 
to reach it was started, the staffs were forced constantly 
to study the progress of the movement and to make any 
changes in tactics found necessary from a study of the 
results attained from point to point (part-way objec- 
tives) in the drive toward the final objective. 

Let us recall the objective principle of management as 
stated in Executive Manual 1: 

The man who gets there in business always knows 
definitely where ‘‘there’’ is. 

This objective principle applies in salesmanship, as 
explained and illustrated in Executive Manual 20. It 
also applies, with special force, in planning an advertis- 
ing campaign. 

The executive who plans an advertising campaign must 
weigh all the factors, such as public inertia, resistance 
created by competition, psychological barriers, distance to 
be traveled, routes to be traversed, cost of the effort, time, 
advertising mediums (newspapers, magazines, billboards, 
etc.) to be used, the size of space units in those mediums, 


and so on. 
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The Purpose of the Campaign. First, determine the ulti- 
mate purpose of the campaign. Make it an objective that 
experience and common sense declare to be attainable. 


Then the planning can go forward with a definite ob- 
jective in mind and with a clear picture of how to get 
there. But results must be watched, and, if necessary, 
plans must be shifted, such as changes in the mediums 
used, the copy to be run, the space units employed, etc. 
These changes are made in the light of the results secured 
from week to week or from month to month during the 
progress of the campaign. 

Let us retnember that the purpose of the campaign 
is the first matter to be determined, mindful of the fact 
that— 

Advertising should never be used merely ‘‘to adver- 
tise.’’ It should always be used to reach some defi- 
nite objective. 

This objective or purpose may be to sell a given amount 
of merchandise, or to bring sales up to absorb full capacity 
of production, or to bolster up a weak territory, or to 
forestall competition, or to raise a given sum of money 
to meet certain definite obligations, or to win a favorable 
mental attitude toward the business or industry on the 
part of the public or a certain portion of the public. The 
purpose of an advertising campaign may be any one or a 
combination of such objectives—to be determined def- 
initely BEFORE the campaign is started. 


The Steps in Planning the Campaign. Having estab- 
lished the “What for” and the “Where” of a campaign— 
and “campaign” here means either the whole sales effort 
of a given season or any special sales drive or effort—our 
next step is to establish the “How,” which covers appeals, 
methods, mediums, and mechanics. 

A very important matter to be determined early in any 
contemplated advertising campaign is where our market 
is, how large it is, and how it is made up; that is, the 
kinds of people, businesses, or institutions comprising it. 
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Another matter for early settlement is the scope of the 
sales campaign to be undertaken. This involves a deci- 
sion as to what distributing agencies (marketing chan- 
nels) are to be used. It brings up the question: How 
can the product be placed in consumers’ hands or homes 
most economically? 


The next step, which brings us definitely into the ad- 
vertising problem, is to settle on the general type of 
campaign, whether it shall be a newspaper campaign, or 
a magazine campaign, or a direct-mail campaign, or a 
billboard or street car campaign, or a window-display 
campaign, or a sampling campaign, or a campaign com- 
bining several of these advertising mediums. 

Then it is necessary to decide upon the definite maga- 
zines, newspapers, billboard locations, street car runs, etc., 
to be employed. This decision will be in answer to the 
important question: 

Which medium or combination of mediums will 
carry my message most economically or most ef- 
fectually to the people composing my market? 

Another definite step is a decision on the basic idea 
to be used—the “Idea That Sells,” as explained in Execu- 
tive Manual 26. 


Then comes a decision on the emotions and reason to 
be appealed to in our advertising in order to carry our 
prospects thru attention, interest, desire, and on into 
action. 

The “tone” of the campaign must also be decided. 
Shall it be argumentative, suggestive, chatty, scientific, 
humorous, broad and sweeping, specific, professional, or 
what? Unless a “tone” is established and carried thru 
copy and illustrations, our advertising campaign will lack 
unity and will lose much of its cumulative effect. 

Tone—as expressed in copy, illustrations, and typog- 
raphy—provides the public with a means of distin- 
guishing a given campaign from the mass of adver- 
tising. 
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The next step is to plan the timing of the advertising 
campaign so that it will articulate with our sales effort 
and synchronize with people’s needs or buying habits. 

Not until the foregoing steps are taken, may we work 
out the details of copy, illustrations, mailing pieces, ete.— 
actually get under way in preparing the advertising copy, 
and definitely plan for keeping up the momentum of the 
campaign. 


How One Company Planned Its Campaign. Let us now 
follow thru the marketing plan of a new kind of all-pur- 
pose varnish brought out by a well-known firm of varnish 
manufacturers who had theretofore made only coach var- 
nishes sold exclusively to carriage and automobile com- 
panies for use in finishing their vehicles. 

This company’s purpose in bringing out this new var- 
nish was to broaden its market so that in years to come 
it would not have to depend upon a few users for large 
orders, which put its business at the mercy of these few 
buyers. It wanted to sell to the general public in small 
units, build for itself a broad public market and create a 
fund of good will over which it could have close control. 

The immediate objective of this campaign was to have 
this product on sale in 1,000 retail stores within one year. 

In planning an advertising campaign, it is advisable 
to establish a specific and concrete objective as well 
as the general purpose of the campaign. 


Now, if advertising were an exact science, the exact 
amount of sales effort and advertising expenditure to ac- 
complish this immediate objective could have been deter- 
mined in advance. But advertising is not an exact 
science. In starting out to reach any new sales objective, 
common sense, our own past experience, and the experi- 
ence of others must be the guide until we know, from 
experience in gaining that kind of objective, more exactly 
what are the required methods and effort. 


Enlisting Competent Counsel. Common sense suggested 
to this varnish manufacturer that, in marketing this new 
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varnish to the general public, he could utilize the experi- 
ence of an advertising agency which knew the funda- 
mentals of marketing and the principles and methods of 
successful advertising, gained thru experience in handling 
other marketing problems. And so he retained an adver- 
tising agency which was highly recommended by some 
of his business friends and associates, and which had had 
considerable experience in marketing grocery and hard- 
ware specialties. 


The manufacturer and his new agency first made a 
study of the market. They decided that, as this new 
product was an all-purpose varnish, it would be espe- 
cially useful to the following classes of people and busi- 
nesses: 

Householders. 
Painters. 
Manufacturers of products requiring a varnish finish. 


Yachtsmen. 


eae 


Institutions, such as hospitals, schools, hotels, etc. 
6. Steamboats and steamship lines. 


While there might be other minor markets, these six 
classes of people and businesses promised the readiest 
market. 

In planning an advertising campaign, determine defi- 
nitely the classes of people or businesses who are to 
be influenced by the advertising. 

In this particular instance, the market was almost un- 
limited, and no detailed analysis of consumption possi- 
bilities would be required for several years. And inasmuch 
as the objective was to sell this new product broadly, the 
market was. of course, as broad as North America. 


The Scope of the Sales Campaign. But to try to develop 
the whole market (all six classes) intensively from the 
beginning would probably carry the campaign past its 
immediate objective and would doubtless be prohibitively 
and unnecessarily expensive. 
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Going back to the purpose of the campaign—to broaden 
the company’s market, with the immediate objective of 
securing distribution thru 1,000 retail stores—the two big 
questions were: 

1. Which of the six classes of users should be selected as the 
class or classes to whom the advertising should be directed? 

2. How could distribution to this class or classes be accom- 

plished most economically? 

It was decided that the advertising appeal should be 
directed mainly at Class 1 (householders) and Class 4 
(yachtsmen). 

Householders were selected because they fitted in with 
the general purpose of the campaign—to broaden its mar- 
ket to millions of small users instead of a few large ones. 

Painters (Class 2) were ignored as being too prejudiced 
by years of use and tradition to turn easily from the var- 
nishes they knew and had used. 

Manufacturers of products requiring a varnished finish 
(Class 3) were ignored because they bought varnish gen- 
erally on a price basis; they bought in bulk, just as did 
carriage and automobile manufacturers, and to sell to 
them was not in line with the company’s purpose or 
objective. 

Yachtsmen were selected because this particular var- 
nish had three qualities particularly suited to boat use. 
It was waterproof, had an unusually good spreading ca- 
pacity, and dried quickly. Furthermore, the general use 
of it by yachtsmen would be a big factor in convincing 
the public and dealers of its superiority. 

Institutions (Class 5) and steamboats and steamship 
lines (Class 6) were ignored for the same reasons that 
influenced the decision against manufacturers. 


Relating the Campaign to Distribution. In considering 
the second question—that of economical distribution—it 
was decided that it would be too expensive to put on a 
large force of specialty salesmen to sell just this one var- 
nish to retailers—and the company had no other product 
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to sell to retailers. They could probably be sold, but they 
would take on the line only in a half-hearted way, be- 
cause neither the varnish nor the firm were well enough 
known to the general public to make for quick consumer 
acceptance, to say nothing of consumer demand. But 
here is where advertising would play its part in gaining 
retail distribution; it would quickly develop consumer 
acceptance. 

We remember that— 

One of the important uses of advertising is to help 
salesmen sell the product to dealers by developing 
consumer acceptance, preference, and demand for the 
product. 

It was decided that the new varnish should be sold to 
jobbers at a special jobbers’ discount, and also sold direct 
to dealers at a regular dealers’ discount; that a crew of 
six trained salesmen should be sent out to cover the more 
important jobbers handling paints and varnishes, and to 
take in the more important retailers of varnish in the 
cities where they stopped; and that general advertising 
should be used to create consumer acceptance and con- 
sumer preference as fast as possible for the new varnish, 
for this would be the important factor in the success of 
the salesmen’s efforts to influence dealers to stock it, 
either thru their jobbers or by ordering direct. 

That was, in outline, the plan which related the adver- 
tising to salesmen and distributors. 

Note how the planning of the campaign progresses, and 
how it harks back to the purpose and the immediate ob- 
jective of the campaign at every step. 


Determining the Type of Campaign. The next question 
to be settled was: How can householders and yachtsmen 
be reached most economically and most effectually by the 
advertising in getting 1,000 dealers to stock this varnish? 

Had it been a matter of the sale of so many gallons, in- 
stead of establishing 1,000 retail outlets and of creating 
consumer acceptance, or preference, then intensive local 
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campaigns in newspapers or street cars, or perhaps on 
billboards, or posters, or a combination of these mediums, 
might have been settled on as being the most economical. 


Clearly, for gaining the purpose and the immediate 
objective decided upon, a broad campaign was needed. It 
was therefore decided to use general magazines to reach 
the general public and to influence dealers, yachting pub- 
lications to reach yachtsmen, and direct advertising mat- 
ter to go to dealers to make sure they were aware of the 
new varnish and that they knew of its national adver- 
tising. 

Other classes of mediums, such as trade journals in the 
paint and hardware and drug field, suggested themselves, 
but were ruled out for the first year, because the letter 
and the broadside (large printed mailing pieces) —which 
made up the direct advertising campaign to dealers— 
promised to be more economical for the first year in in- 
fluencing dealers, because— 

(a) The letter was more personal (it was signed by the presi- 

dent). 

(b) The sample gave the dealer something to try. 


(c) The broadside with its dominating size and character 
would be more impressive. 


Making up the List of Mediums. The next step was to 
select the particular magazines that promised to accom- 
plish the desired end most economically. Some of the 
reasoning that governed the selection follows. 


This varnish was to be used in and around people’s 
homes. In some homes, the man of the house does what- 
ever painting and varnishing is done; in others, it is done 
by the wife or mother. But in either event, the woman 
is more likely to be the one who initiates the process of 
buying these materials, for she lives in the house most 
of the day and usually is the one who first recognizes the 
need of paint or varnish. 


This being the case, women should be reached and in- 
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fluenced; and, naturally, the list of mediums must tere- 
fore contain some of the leading women’s magazines. 
Choice of an advertising medium is determined by 
the class of people reached by the medium in rela- 
tion to the class of people to be reached by the ad- 
vertising. 

The dealer would be almost as important as the woman 
in the home; for unless he carried the new varnish, she 
could not buy it. To influence him by letting him read 
the new varnish advertising over the shoulder of the con- 
sumer, so to speak, and be impressed with the varnish 
and its advertising as it entered his own personal range of 
vision, it would be wise to advertise in one or more publi- 
cations which the dealer was known to read. This sug- 
gested a well-known weekly of general circulation which 
is a favorite with retail merchants. 

The selection of yachting papers was a matter of an- 
alyzing their editorial appeal or reader interest, and of 
weighing their rates and circulations against each other. 

The successful advertising campaign employs that 
combination of mediums which most effectively and 
economically reaches all classes of buyers determined 
upon. 

A window display would be needed to furnish the deal- 
ers who stocked the varnish with means for stimulating 
sales as soon as they received the varnish. So a simple 
and easily installed, but effective, window display was to 
be designed. 

The final combination of mediums consisted of two 
women’s monthly magazines of large general circulation, 
one weekly magazine of large circulation, three yachting 
papers, a direct-mail campaign to dealers, and a window 
display. 

As to the space to be used in the magazines and papers, 
it was decided to use alternate monthly pages and half 
pages in the women’s magazines, and a full page once a 
month in the popular weekly and the yachting publica- 
tions. With the other advertising helps enumerated, this 
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was thought to be adequate in reaching the first year’s 
objective of 1,000 dealers and to sell a considerable quan- 
tity of the new varnish, which would be used in people’s 
homes and on their boats. 





calaaihs lagen 
The first four major steps in planning an advertising 
campaign are: 
1. Establishing the objective of the campaign. 
2. Staking out the market. 
3. Deciding on the scope of the sales campaign. 
4. Making up a list of mediums. 


The next major step is to determine the character of 
the advertising message—its tone, dominating selling 
idea, timing, etc. 








These steps of campaign planning had néw brought the 
varnish company to the point where the character of the 
advertising message and the tone and timing of the cam- 
paign had to be decided. 


Finding “The Idea That Sells.” The question faced was 
to find a basic selling idea and to determine the desires at 
which to direct the appeal. 


They asked, “Why do people use varnish?” 
“To protect and beautify,’ was the answer. 


Protection is a matter of economy; it appeals to the 
desire to save or preserve what one has against loss or 
deterioration. Beauty is an aesthetic quality appealing 
to the desire for better living. Therefore, the instinctive 
desires that promised to make sales most effectually to 
the general public were decided on as being— 

(a) An appeal to the desire to protect and preserve one’s 

property. 

(b) An appeal to the desire for more attractive home sur- 

roundings. 

Analysis of the basic desires to which an appeal is 
directed serves as a guide in determining the right 
selling appeal. 


An effective appeal to the desires above mentioned re- 
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quired some idea about this new varnish that would dif- 
ferentiate it in people’s minds from other varnishes. 
Therefore, a basic selling idea was sought which would 
cause this varnish to stand out favorably in comparison 
with other varnishes; also would draw the reader into the 
picture and cause him or her to want to use this varnish. 

This new varnish was— 

1. Waterproof. 

2. Exceptionally quick in hardening. 

3. Greater in spreading capacity per gallon than 
competing varnishes. 

The waterproof idea was rejected, because several other 
well-known varnishes were waterproof, and made their 
claims with such emphasis that there was little virtue 
left in the appeal for a newcomer in the field. 

The exceptional drying speed was of great importance 
to yachtsmen and to some extent to householders. But 
the greater spreading capacity seemed to stand out as the 
chief differentiating characteristic—and this manufac- 
turer and his advertising agency were astute enough to 
be looking for some one selling point about their varnish 
upon which to center people’s attention, rather than to 
attempt to focus public attention on a number of quali- 
ties and characteristics and thereby defeat their own aim 
by making this new varnish seem like just “another” 
varnish. 


The central selling idea must be one that causes a 
product to stand out differently—with a definite ad- 
vantage over competing products. 


So the economy appeal—greater spreading capacity— 
was chosen, with the belief that the beautifying effect of 
the varnish, and the quality, would largely be taken for 
granted by the public. 


Expressing the Basic Selling Idea. Next, what device 
would best suggest greater covering or spreading ca- 
pacity? 

One of the men in the advertising agency, in testing out 
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the new varnish against its nearest competitors, discov- 
ered that a gill of it would go almost a third farther in 
covering a given surface. This set him to thinking. 
“Goes almost a third farther—goes almost a third far- 
ther—goes almost a third farther.” That was a strong 
sales idea, but how could it be made graphic? 

He conceived the idea of a picture of two paintbrushes 
making strokes, one almost a third longer than the other; 
one labeled “Ordinary varnish” and the other “Gordon’s 
varnish !”’—which was not the actual name of the varnish 
in this case. 

An important requirement in a basic selling idea is 
that it may be concretely pictured—made graphic. 

The manufacturer liked the idea, but he suggested 
broadening it to include the quick-drying characteristic so 
that it should be a more complete picture of the varnish. 
At first this suggestion was resisted—and every sugges- 
tion that lessens the clearness and simplicity of a basic 
selling idea should be questioned. But ultimately it was 
found possible to incorporate the additional talking point 
in a double caption to go under the brush-stroke illustra- 
tion, reading— 

Goes almost a third farther 
—and hardens overnight. 


Determining the Tone of the Campaign. The next ques- 
tion concerned the tone of the campaign. Should the 
presentation of the selling be in the form of an argument : 
or should it be presented in cartoons of little people, half 
of whom were using this new varnish and covering almost 
a third more surface than their fellows; should the mes- 
sage take the form of human-interest stories, or almost 
entirely of illustrations, or of consumer’s experiences, or 
of technical analysis of the varnish, or of the story of the 
creation of the varnish—or how? What should be the 
tone of the campaign? 

The decision was that the advertising of a new com- 
pany (new to the general public) needed a tone or atmos- 
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phere of professional authority in order to make it carry 
conviction and cause the public to accept the claim that 
Gordon’s varnish “Goes almost a third farther—and 
hardens overnight.” 
The tone of a campaign is the basic characteristic of 
the advertising message that controls and unifies the 
presentation of that message. 
What device or method could be used, then, to give the 
idea the desired atmosphere or tone of authority? 


The bust of a painter, in white coat and cap, was finally 
decided upon. This painter would appear in every adver- 
tisement, and he would be demonstrating the spreading 
quality by making the two brush strokes. He would give 
to the advertising message an atmosphere of professional 
authority that would help to prove the maker’s claim, 
thus applying the law of suggestion which was explained 
in Executive Manual 15, where the psychology of adver- 
tising was covered. 


The tone, then, would be rather professional as to 
spreading quality, but would be made popular as to appli- 
cation by using additional illustrations showing house- 
holders using the varnish in various ways—always find- 
ing that it went farther than they had expected it would. 


Once the central selling idea and the tone of the cam- 
paign were decided, a score of interesting angles and illus- 
trations for advertisements immediately suggested them- 
selves, as did the layout of the broadsides to dealers and 
the idea for the window display, and even the design of 
the label for the cans. 


Timing the Advertising Campaign. Obviously, the most 
auspicious time to launch the consumer campaign in this 
ease would be during the late winter months, when 
yachtsmen were beginning to think of overhauling their 
boats and when householders were beginning to plan their 
spring cleaning and painting, but before they had actually 
begun the work. 
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The sales campaign to dealers, however, would have to 
begin earlier, or no Gordon varnish would be on the deal- 
er’s shelves when the advertising began to develop con- 
sumer acceptance and demand. This meant that the six 
trained salesmen should start work in December or earlier 
and that the direct-mail campaign to dealers should be 
launched at about the same time. 

The use of the various mediums of advertising em- 


ployed in a campaign should be properly timed to 
yield maximum returns. 


As one of the consumer publications—the weekly—was 
to be used partly to influence dealers to stock the varnish 
by demonstrating the manufacturer’s intent to advertise 
in order to help move the goods off the dealer’s shelves, it 
was decided that advertisements in this weekly publica- 
tion should start as soon as the salesmen were out calling 
on the jobbers and important retailers. These salesmen 
were to carry portfolios showing the many advertise- 
ments to be used in the coming campaign. 


Getting the Campaign under Way. Now came the final 
step of actually preparing the copy for the advertise- 
ments, of developing various interesting angles on the 
basic selling idea, so that people’s attention and interest 
could be commanded anew in each successive advertise- 
ment. 


The copy and illustrations were planned to create de- 
sire for the product by playing on the economy appeal, 
still taking beauty and quality for granted. No matter 
what the person was varnishing, this varnish went far- 
ther, while giving complete protection. This latter idea 
was definitely established in each advertisement by vari- 
ous means; it was never left as an unsupported claim. 
The idea was brought out in the copy that, whereas most 
varnishes merely dried overnight, this varnish hardened 
overnight, so that the next morning it could be walked on 
or handled without danger of sticking or marking. 
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In writing or judging a piece of advertising copy, 
see to it that each advertisement effectively pre- 
sents the basic selling appeals. 

Then the question was: What action should be urged 
on the reader whose attention, interest, and desire had 
been aroused? 

Should he or she be sent to the dealer, when perhaps 
his or her particular dealer had not stocked Gordon’s? 

The answer is “Yes,” because this call for Gordon’s 
would be a strong influence upon the dealer to stock it. 

But also there should be some alternative action, so 
that less of the first advertising effort would be wasted. 

It was decided, therefore, to offer a sample can con- 
taining enough of the varnish to finish a chair or the 
floor of a vestibule or pantry—for 15 cents—and pro- 
vided the inquirer would send the name of his local 
dealer. 

The 15 cents charged for the sample would act to shut 
off all but those who demonstrated their good faith by 
writing for samples, and would be assurance that they 
would try out the varnish. 

Giving away something of value for nothing in return 
often lowers the receiver’s estimate of the value of 
that ‘‘something.’’ 

So a coupon was included in each advertisement, with 
space for the name and address of both the inquirer and 
the dealer. 

A form letter was then prepared to go to the inquirer 
acknowledging the inquiry, saying that the sample had 
been forwarded, and, if there was any dealer in his city 
or town carrying Gordon’s, giving the name of that 
dealer. 

Another form letter was prepared to go to the dealer, 
informing him that Mr. or Mrs. or Miss Inquirer was 
interested in Gordon’s varnish and suggesting that he get 
in touch with this inquirer if he had stocked Gordon’s 
already, or that he send in an order for a minimum case, 
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The Main Steps in Planning an Advertising Campaign 

Step 1. Establish, definitely, the purpose and specific 
objective of the campaign. 

Step 2. Analyze the market as a whole. 

Step 3. Determine the scope of the campaign — those 
parts of the market that are to be reached in 
the selling effort. 


Step 4. Determine the advertising mediums that will 
most economically and effectually carry the ad- 
vertising message to those parts of the market 
that are to be reached. 

Step 5. Decide upon the basic or central selling idea of 
the whole campaign. 

Step 6. Determine the fundamental human desires at 
which the advertising appeal will be directed. 

Step 7. Establish the tone of the campaign—whether it 
shall be argumentative or suggestive, humorous 
or serious, etc. 

Step 8. Determine the timing of the advertising cam- 
paign—when it shall start, and where; plan 
teamwork with other selling activities. 

Step 9. Decide on the amount of space to be used in 
advertising mediums and the frequency of run- 
ning copy in them. 

Step 10. Work out the advertising copy. 








a unit which had been carefully worked out to contain the 
best proportions of four different sizes of cans, at once, 
and quoting the price and terms. 


A window display was sent to each dealer with his first 
order; also a letter designed to get the dealer to use the 
display as a tie-up with the magazine advertising. 

The Results of a Well-Planned Campaign. Other details 
were worked out and the campaign was started. Inside 
of four months, Gordon’s varnish began to register on the 
public consciousness, not merely as just “another var- 
nish,” with the usual varnish qualities and attributes, but 
as a new varnish that “goes almost a third farther” and 
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“hardens overnight.” In less than a year more than 1,000 
dealers had been secured, and a satisfactory molten of 
sales was made. 


That was several years ago, but, by means of the same 
kind of careful planning and the same methodical setting 
of an objective year after year, Gordon’s is now one of 
the best-known products of its kind in the country, and 
other products have been added to the line with great 
profit. 

Each succeeding advertising campaign is planned to 
carry sales one definite step nearer the final objective 


or purpose to be attained, while sustaining the accu- 
mulated sales volume. 


The particular plan selected in marketing Gordon’s 
varnish may not have been the only plan that would have 
been effective, and “Goes a third farther” may not have 
been the only basic selling idea that would have been 
effective. But the point to be remembered is that settling 
on a definite plan—narrowing the appeal down to one 
chief selling idea and concentrating all the advertising 
force in strongly impressing that idea into the public 
mind—is always vastly more effective in impressing the 
public mind and developing sales than would be a loose 
campaign that tried to feature all the qualities of the var- 
nish at once, based on half a dozen buying appeals. 

One strong basic selling idea impressed repeatedly 
in various ways is more effective than presentation 
of varied selling points. 


Before setting out to plan any advertising campaign, 
we should recall the fable of the dog with the bone cross- 
ing the bridge and seeing the reflection of the dog in the 
water, carrying a bigger bone than his, which he snapped 
for, thereby dropping his own bone, which sank beneath 
his own sad reflection in the water. Claiming everything 
and appealing to all the buying instincts at onee forfeits 
the sales effectiveness of the specifically distinctive qual- 
ities of a product, without a compensating gain. 
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Moving the Objective Forward. While the campaign 
just outlined was one by which a new product was intro- 
duced, the same care in setting an objective should be 
observed by even an old established business when its 
marketing plans are made for the season or the year. 

Success in marketing requires constant study and a 
constant moving forward of the objective. 

Periodically, a careful detailed analysis of the market 
should be made, for living habits and popular tastes 
change, requiring changes in sales units, in colors and 
styles, in flavors and odors, in advertising appeals, ete. 

Marketing machinery and transportation processes also 
change, involving changes in distributing channels and 
in shipping units and packing methods.’ Competition 
develops, introducing new sales resistances. As all these 
things affect nearly every sales campaign, they should be 
reanalyzed about as often as campaigns are planned. 


Let us now, in Part II, further analyze the important 
matter of selecting advertising mediums. The executive 
who selects advertising mediums to be used, or who 
O. K.’s some other person’s selection, may save his firm 
considerable money if he understands and is able to apply 
the principles that underlie wise selection. This control 
of advertising expenditures is important as a means of 
planning and directing a campaign that reaches its ob- 
jective at the least cost. 
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Parte lt 
SELECTING ADVERTISING Mrprums 


ROADLY speaking, anything which conveys an 
announcement made by an advertiser may be con- 
sidered an advertising medium; and the number 

of possible advertising mediums is limited only by the 
ingenuity of man to invent them. Usually, however, the 
term “advertising medium” designates printed periodi- 
cals, such as magazines and newspapers. But this term 
is sometimes used in its broader meaning, and we shall 
so use it here in our analysis of the problem of selecting 
advertising mediums. 


The More Important Advertising Mediums. The more 
important and common types of advertising mediums in 
use to-day include the following: 

I. GENERAL PERIODICALS. 
A. Daily, weekly, or monthly. 
1. Newspapers. 
2. General magazines. 
3. Trade and technical journals. 
4,.. Farm papers. 
B. Annual, semiannual, or quarterly. 

5. Directories, blue books, manuals, ete. 

II. Sprcran Prerropicats. 
6. House organs. 

III. Drrect-Main Mareriau. 
7. Cireular and follow-up letters. 
8. Catalogs and booklets. 
9. Inclosures—circulars, folders, envelope stuffers, 

ete. 

10. Post cards and mailing cards. 

TV. Deaver HEtps. 
11. Show windows. 
12. Store cards, hangers, easels. 
13. Display cases, display portfolios, counter books, 


ne) 
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14. Cartons. 

15. Demonstrations. 

16. Samples. 

17. Handbills and dodgers. 


V. Ovrpoor Mepriums. 


18. Street car advertising. 
19. Posters, painted signs, electric signs, fence signs, 
sides of buildings. 


VI. MiIscELLANEOUS. 
20. Motion pictures and lantern slides. 
21. Theater and other programs. 
22. Novelties—blotters, rulers, calendars, mechan- 
ical devices, etc. 

The selection of the most suitable advertising mediums 
is an important factor in successful advertising that must 
be analytically considered. 

Judgment concerning the best mediums to use should 
always be based on facts, not on hazy impressions 
or on personal preferences. 

The desire to do a good turn for a friend who is directly 
ymterested in some one or other periodical has, at times, 
been the chief factor in selecting an advertising medium 
—contrary to the above-mentioned principle, which 
broadly applies to all kinds of selections in business man- 
agement as well as to the selection of advertising me- 
diums. 





How to Test the Value of Mediums. The value of any 
advertising medium, considered in connection with its 
cost, depends largely upon these four important points: 

1. The number of people it reaches. 

2. The class of people it reaches. 

3. The conditions under which it reaches them. 
4. The standing of the medium with its readers. 

The number of people reached by a circulating medium 
is measured, in part, by its circulation figures. But a sin- 
gle magazine is usually read by several members of a 
family, or by many members of a club, etc., so that its 
effective circulation for advertising purposes may be 
larger than its mailing list. 
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A circular or other piece of direct advertising matter 
may reach only the individual to whom it is addressed, or 
it may be of such a nature that it is passed along to mem- 
bers of the family, to friends, or to others in a business 
organization. 

The number of people reached by a billboard or poster 
is gauged by the number of people who come within read- 
ing vision of the advertisement. 


General v. Effective Circulation. All circulating mediums 
have what may be called: 

1. General circulation. 
2. Effective circulation. 

General circulation consists of the total number of sub- 
seribers or readers. The effective circulation consists of 
the number of prospective customers reached. The gen- 
eral circulation of the Saturday Evening Post may be 
2,500,000 or more, but its effective circulation for any one 
advertiser may be much less than its general circulation 
—and still it may be profitable circulation for that ad- 
vertiser. 

A large amount of advertising is directed at people who 
have an indirect influence on purchases as well as to the 
persons who actually make the purchases. Typewriter 
manufacturers try to win the active good will of typists 
as an aid in selling their employers. Many producers 
whose products are used or specified by other people than 
the actual buyers reach those other people with their 
advertising, as well as the actual buyers. When this 
double purpose is aimed at, it is taken into account in 
figuring effective circulation. 


The Question of Duplicate Circulation. The question of 
duplicate circulation—two or more publications circulat- 
ing, more or less, to the same people—must be considered. 

Sometimes two or more publications are read by from 
10 to 50 per cent of the same people. Many of the same 
people who read the New York Times in the morning 
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read the Post in the evening. Adding up the totals of 
the circulation of all the publications in which an adver- 
tisement appears does not ordinarily give the number of 
people reached. 

Duplication of circulation does not necessarily mean 
waste circulation. Some advertisers count definitely upon 
duplication of circulation to make their advertising effec- 
tive; others may find it more advantageous to use larger 
space in fewer nonduplicating publications or to use more 
frequent insertions in fewer publications. No rule can 
be given; but, in general, it may be said that— 


It is usually desirable to reach the largest number of 
people who can and will buy and to reach them in 
the most direct and economical manner. 


The Class of Readers. The classes of people reached 
differ widely among different advertising mediums—dif- 
fer as to social, industrial, educational, and religious 
status. 


The bulk of readers of one publication may live either 
in the country or in towns or in cities. Circulation of 
many mediums is largely restricted to certain geographi- 
cal areas, as New England, the Middle West, the South, 
or to certain sections of a city or community. Further- 
more, the incomes of the readers of different publications 
vary sharply. 

Having determined the class or classes of prospects 


to be reached, select advertising mediums that reach 
that class or classes. 


The Condition of the Reader’s Mind. The condition of 
the readers’ minds when the advertising reaches them is — 
another important consideration. 

Altho the readers of certain high-grade technical or 
professional journals, for example, may be prospective 
buyers of automobiles, automobile advertising does not 
therefore necessarily pay in those mediums. The reader’s 
mind may not be as receptive to automobile advertising 
as when reading his favorite popular magazine or news- 
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paper or motor journal. Program advertising may not 

find readers in the right mood to give it serious attention, 

unless it is advertising of a product that appeals to peo- 

ple who are in a carnival mood or an aesthetic mood. 
Wise selection of advertising mediums aims to avoid 


reaching readers who are not in the right mood to 
read the advertising. 


The general quality of the advertising carried in a 
given medium likewise has much to do with the question 
of receptiveness of the advertising. Cheap advertise- 
ments of quack remedies tend to reflect some of their 
cheapness upon other advertisements in the same publi- 
cation, especially upon the advertisements near them. 


The Standing of the Periodical. Finally, the standing of 
the publication with its readers has an important bearing 
upon its value as an advertising medium. 

Some publications bring good returns because they are 
highly regarded by their readers, and this high regard is 
associated with the goods advertised in them. This is 
association of ideas, explained in the manuals on psy- 
chology. 


The advertiser selects mediums which will not reflect 
discredit upon his advertising. 

Altho we are at this point primarily concerned with 
periodical publications, we know that there are many 
other kinds of advertising mediums, as indicated on a 
preceding page. 

The value of each available advertising medium 
should be analyzed and carefully weighed before 
deciding whether or not to use it. 

Billboards are particularly useful if the advertising 
message is one that impresses itself upon the reader’s 
mind at a glance, since, in general, people see it while 
speeding by. Show-window and interior store advertis- 
ing have the great advantage of being close to where the 
product is offered for sale. Thus the advantages, disad- 
vantages, and the special uses of each possible advertis- 
ing medium must be ecarefully estimated. 
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Newspapers as Advertising Mediums. Let us now con- 
sider more thoroly the character and value of the princi- 
pal kinds of publications which serve as advertising 
mediums, beginning with newspapers. 

The newspaper is best adapted to intensified local 
or sectional campaigns, and is generally used for 
quick results. 

The daily newspaper tends to get the reader’s response 
to its advertising almost immediately if at all. News- 
paper circulations are relatively dense, and while they 
duplicate magazine circulation to a certain extent, they 
also reach many homes where few magazines are read. 

Of late years many large advertising campaigns have 
been conducted almost entirely by the use of newspapers. 
There is a strong tendency toward their use in national 
campaigns in order to localize an appeal which is being 
made more broadly in magazines, and to tie it up to local 
dealers. Frequently a list of the local dealers who sell 
what is advertised will appear in each city where news- 
paper advertising is employed. For example, an oil 
company’s newspaper advertisements may list the local 
garages that sell its brand of gasoline. 

Newspapers are decidedly valuable in marketing 
products of a highly seasonal nature. 

In hot weather the drinking of soft drinks can be 
promoted more profitably than in cold weather, and the 
hotter the day, the more productive the advertising ef- 
fort. The Coca-Cola Company takes advantage of this 
fact by sending out hot-weather advertisements to a list 
of newspapers with instructions to run on the first day 
the local temperature reaches a certain figure, say 85 or 
90 degrees. Other advertisers send out newspaper copy 
to be run on rainy days, or in case of serious local fires. 

Such are some of the distinctive advantages of the 
daily newspaper for certain products, such as Morton’s 
salt, with its slogan: “When it rains, it pours.” But 
newpapers, of course, are as widely used for many other 
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kinds of products, along with retail store advertising, 
which will be treated separately later on. 


Copy and Position in Newspaper Advertising. In prepar- 
ing copy for newspapers, the advertiser should remember 
that the advertising has to compete for attention with 
news. The advertising copy itself, therefore, should be 
as “newsy” as possible. Also, the newspaper advertiser 
in most cases must bear in mind the possibility of com- 
petition for attention with other advertisements on the 
same page. 

Another thing to remember is that usually there is a 
distinction in the class of readers between morning and 
evening newspapers. The morning paper is, as a rule, 
predominantly the business man’s and professional man’s 
paper. On the other hand, the evening papers are more 
essentially home papers and are generally read more dur- 
ing the evening hours by women and by the wage-earning 
class, who are more likely to want to rest and read in the 
evenings and who do not have so much time to read the 
morning papers. 

All the factors that tend to make one newspaper, or 
other medium, more or less valuable than others must 
be considered in selecting advertising mediums. 

Position—meaning the location of the advertisement 
in the paper, its page and place on the page—is another 
tactor that has much to do with results in newspaper 
advertising. 

The average newspaper is highly departmentalized. A 
financial advertisement would be about as much at home 
on the social pages of some dailies as a pig in a parlor. 
Furthermore, there are preferred positions on each page. 
The highest priced preferred space is called the “island” 
position, with the advertising entirely surrounded by 
news reading matter. The tops or bottoms of columns, 
whether preceded by, followed by, or alongside of, read- 
ing matter, are also usually considered as preferred posi- 
tions. The rate cards of newspapers indicate these pre- 
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ferred positions by name. An extra charge is usually 
made for preferred position of one kind or another, as 
indicated on the rate card here illustrated. 


The newspaper has two marked disadvantages as an 
advertising medium, which must be balanced against its 
advantages. It is short lived, having an effectiveness of 


Published Daily 
Weekday Evenings 
and Sunday Morn'g 
Progress Rate Card No. 1 
Issued Oct. 12, 1918 
In Effect Nov. 1, 1918 


Livetown, III. 


(“Standard Rate Card” Form. 
1-GENERAL ADVERTISING 


Specimen Card No. 1) 


Per Line Agate 

(a) Flat Rate. . eee SO:2. 
(b) No time discounts. 
(c) No space discounts. 

(d) Top of column and alongside 

reading, or following and 


2-CLASSIFICATIONS 
Per Line Agate 
(a) DispLay CLASSIFICATIONS 
Amusements . . 
Automobile 
Political 
Publishers 
(b) Advertising inserted under 
Display Classifications rates 
cannot have “preferred posi- 
tion.” 


3-READING NOTICES 
P 


(a) Politicai Readers 
Business Notices 


alongside reading, .04 per line 
additional, 
Alongside reading .02 per line 
additional. 


(e) Minimum for full ‘position 


advertisements, 42 lines. 


(c) Crassiriep (Undisplay se 


Agents Wanted 
Annual Meetings 

Bank Statements A 
Business Opportunities 
Dividend Notices 
Porpsale) ay) 

Help Wanted 

Legal . 

Lost and Found 


Following news . 

Readers on Page One. .75 

Readers preceded and 
followed by news. . 1.00 


Minimum depth for double 
column advertisements, 42 
lines; triple column, 60 lines. 


(f) Contracts must be completed 


within one year from date 
of first insertion. 


Meetings . 
Railroad 

Real Estate . . 
Situations Wanted . 
To Let 


ai! 
(d) No advertisement ‘faken for 


less than .50 each insertion. 
Classified advertisements set 
in agate caps or other accept- 
able display, double rate. 


- $0.50 (6) Black Headlines charged as 


double space. 
Pure read’g type not allowed. 
All readers marked “Ady.” 


4-COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 


| A (c) Cash discount date 20th of 
(a) Agency commission 15%. (b) Cash discount 2%. 


month following insertion. 


5-MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 

(a) Width of column 234 inches. (e) Full page type space 1554 in. 
(6) Depth of column 284 lines. x 20% in. 

(c) Seven columns to a page. (f) All advertisements for main 
(d) Center spread not sold. sheet Sunday must be re- 


ceived by 9,30 P.M. Saturday. 
(g) Halftone st€ne required, 65. 
(h) Can use mats, 
(i) Sunday, 24 to. 40 pages. 
Daily, 8 to 16 pages. 


6-CIRCULATION Fog ya. 
(a) Member of the A. B. C. Date of Statement 
(b) Local newspaper. 
(c) Circulation local, 


7-MISCELLANEOUS (d) Other publications, none. 

(a) Advertising subject to-ap- (e) The rates shown on this card 
proval. apply to both foreign’ and 

(6) Established 1884. 


local advertising. 
(q) Subscription Price, daily 02 (f) Progress 


Publishing Com- 
+ per copy, $5.00 per year. pany, O. S. Brown, Pres. 


Net Paid 
Circulation 


- months 
period ending 


Harry C. Smith, Vice-Pres. 
John B. Jones, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York. 

W. R. Jackson, Chicago Rep- 
resentative, Room 201, Trib- 
une Building. 


(Prepared in conformity with “Standard Rate Card” of American Association of Advertising Agencies.) 





Above is the information given on a standard Rate Card (front and 
back) used by nearly all newspapers and magazines to furnish 
advertisers with information as to rates and mechanical details. 
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one day, or of only a few hours in some cases. Also, the 
poor quality of paper and ink, and the necessarily fast 
printing, make the use of fine half-tone illustrations or 
color work practically impossible except in special sec- 
tions printed on good paper stock. 

Such are the main considerations in deciding whether 
or not the newspaper will accomplish the desired end 
more economically or effectively than some other type of 
advertising medium. 


The Magazine as an Advertising Medium. The maga- 
zine is generally regarded as the advertising medium for 
national campaigns; that is, for campaigns which cover 
the nation broadly or a substantial part of it. 

The magazine’s longer life is sometimes a great advan- 
tage to its advertisers. Returns from magazine advertis- 
ing keep on coming in, in some cases, months after the 
date of publication. The paper used in most magazines 
is generally of such quality that good illustrations and 
often color may be employed. 

Magazine readers generally represent a certain mini- 
mum standard of purchasing power. The higher priced 
magazines especially do not circulate widely among the 
poorer classes; they are better for advertising luxuries 
and not as good as the popular-priced magazine for adver- 
tising necessities. 


The Various Kinds of Magazines. Magazines differ 
widely in character. There are weeklies and monthlies; 
“standards”; women’s, children’s, and religious maga- 
zines; humorous, fiction, and news magazines; and “high 
brow” or “low brow” magazines. And they all have their 
special uses in advertising. 

There is also a modern tendency, with the growth of 
American wealth and leisure and the increasing complex- 
ity of interests, for magazines to be established with 
special appeals—motion picture, radio, automobile, the- 
ater, gardening, music, art. Often the reader of the peri- 
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odical of special appeal is a “fan” or “bug” on that special 
subject, and so is peculiarly susceptible to advertising of 
goods and services dealing with that subject. 
Strengthened appeal and less waste of circulation are 
gained by advertising that appears in a publication 
whose reading matter dovetails with the product or 
service advertised. 


Some magazines have developed their circulations 
largely in rural districts, and others largely in metropoli- 
tan sections. This also has an important bearing on their 
usefulness to a given business or for a particular cam- 
paign. Again, some magazines are read by the whole 
family, and others by only one member. Some magazines 
reach business men and some the women in the home. 
Some magazines are known to be “good pullers” on mail 
order advertising, while others are valuable for the pres- 
tige they add to the product or the business advertised 
therein. All of these things have an important bearing 
on their usefulness to the advertiser. 


The quality of the paper used and the possibility of 
using color are often important factors in selecting maga- 
zines as the most suitable mediums for advertising many 
products. For example, Congoleum Art-Rugs have been 
advertised from the first almost entirely in magazines, not 
because magazine circulation was more valuable to the 
Congoleum Company than newspaper or farm-journal 
circulation, but because the rugs had to be shown in full 
color and the magazine was the only medium of large 
general circulation available in which half-tone color 
plates could be successfully used. 

The principle of weighing all advantages against all 
disadvantages applies in selecting advertising medi- 
ums—and in all other important decisions of business 
management. 


When magazines are to be used for advertising, deci- 
sions as to which particular magazines will be best for 
the purpose must be made in the light of a thoro knowl- 
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edge of magazines in general, including all the differences 
between them above suggested. 

There are several publications which list nearly all 
magazines and give the essential facts for advertisers 
about each Bubnention including rates (prices) of adver- 
tising space. Rate information and other facts of vital 
interest to advertisers may also, of course, be obtained 
direct from the publications, or from an advertising 
agent. 


Trade and Technical Journals. The circulation of trade 
papers and technical journals is more restricted to definite 
classes of readers than that of the general magazines. For 
that reason they afford.a more select and specific list of 
prospective customers for supplies, merchandise, and 
service in lines related to the trade or profession they 
reach. 

Trade journals are valuable as affording the advertiser 
a sort of “direct wire’ to one trade, and they have the 
further advantage of putting an advertisement before the 
readers at a time when they are thinking about the prob- 
lems and news of their trade and are therefore likely to 
be in a mood to receive the message. 

Professional or technical journals have the same advan- 
tage, and they lend a certain professional atmosphere to 
products or services advertised on their pages. Many 
advertisers find them effective for the advertising of prod- 
ucts which the professional or technical man does not 
buy, but which is often bought by his clients at his reeom- 
mendation. Automatic sprinkler systems are thus adver- 
tised in architectural journals, baby foods in journals 
going to physicians, ete. 

One of the most general uses of trade and technical 
journals is as auxiliaries to broad national advertising 
campaigns to influence the merchant or engineer or pro- 
fessional man, upon whose co-operation the advertiser is 
partially dependent for his success. We must remember 
however, that— 
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No matter for what purpose any advertising medium 
is used, it should be used only if it promises to 
accomplish that purpose more economically or more 
effectively than some other advertising medium. 


Farm Journals as Advertising Mediums. Unlike many 
magazines and trade or technical publications, farm jour- 
nals are, with few exceptions, circulated in limited and 
well-defined territories, or else to limited groups inter- 
ested in the cultivation of specific crops or in raising 
particular kinds of live stock, giving them a sharp focus 
on particular territories or classes of people, or on both. 
They are used particularly for advertising things which 
appeal to their readers primarily as farmers or stock rais- 
ers, altho many national advertisers use them for adver- 
tising products of wider appeal, such as food products, 
automobiles, ete. 

Farm papers, with some exceptions, are printed on 
paper that will not permit the use of fine cuts for illus- 
trating purposes; but there has been a noticeable im- 
provement during the past few years in the paper stock 
and printing of farm journals. 


Groups of Advertising Mediums. There has developed 
of late years a distinct tendency for publishers of maga- 
zines of a certain class to gather themselves into groups 
for the purpose of soliciting advertising. There is the 
“Quality Group,” made up of the old “Standards” (514 
by 8 inch pages), and the “All-Fiction Group,” made up 
of various all-fiction publications, ete. The cost of space 
is quoted for running advertising in the entire group of 
magazines, altho, of course, the buyer may use one or 
more of the mediums individually if he so elects. 


This grouping of advertising mediums must be recog- 
nized by the advertiser as a plan for selling space, to make 
it so convenient for the advertiser that he is tempted to 
use the whole list at a blanket price, rather than take the 
trouble to analyze the magazines individually and select 
only those that best fit his purpose. 
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Looking at this group idea from the publishers’ side of 
the fence, it is an excellent illustration of developing a 
sales idea to lessen buying resistance and take advantage 
of people’s propensity for accepting the picture that is 
presented to their minds, without analyzing it in detail. 
It operates on the same psychological principle used by 
the mail order advertiser when he quoted bud vases as, 
“Pair $2.00; singly $1.00,” and thereby greatly increased 
his sales simply because his customers immediately vis- 
ualized the bud vases as belonging in pairs. 

In buying advertising space, or anything else, the 
buyer should guard against the lure of groups or 


ready-made assortments as a means of avoiding the 
work invoived in selecting individual items. 


This is not, of course, any reflection on the advertising 
mediums that are associated in groups. In many cases, 
it is to an advertiser’s advantage to use these full groups, 
because they cover certain strata of society, or certain 
mental strata, perhaps better than any other group of 
publications could cover them. But an advertiser can- 
not know whether or not it would be profitable to use a 
group until, or unless, he first analyzes the group in rela- 
tion to his advertising objective. 


Street Car, Outdoor, and Special Mediums. Street car 
cards, billboards, outdoor store signs, electric signs, the- 
ater programs, directories, house organs, and novelties 
are just as truly mediums of advertising as are periodical 
publications. Their possible and proper use is an impor- 
tant consideration in any advertising campaign; and they 
should not be used, as they too often are used, merely as 
incidental advertising devices. They should be used if 
they will profitably advance the advertiser toward the 
objective of his campaign; and they should be definitely 
related to the plan of campaign. 


The Use of Street Car Advertising. Street car advertis- 
ing is useful for local or sectional advertising, or as one 
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unit in a national campaign. The chief points in favor of 
street car advertising are: 

1. It affords an opportunity for striking designs end color 
effects. 

2. People usually have considerable free time on the cars and 
look at the advertising, either because they cannot help 
seeing it or because they find it a relief from the monotony 
of the ride or the embarrassment of looking at their fel- 
low passengers. 

3. The frequent and regular repetition of the advertising 
message impresses it strongly into the minds of the readers. 

4. It is in many cases a final reminder as the shopper is on 
the way to the store—the last impression that counts. 

Street car advertising must compete for attention with 

adjacent advertisements that are all the same in size, 11 
by 21 inches, except the advertisements of those who use 
two of these standard space units together. Conse- 
quently, street car advertising should be designed so that 
it stands out attractive and different from its neighbors. 
It may be copy that gives the reader something to think 
about. It should be an idea that “wears well.” The pic- 
ture itself or the picture in combination with a display 
line should tell the story. Seldom, if ever, should more 
than fifty words of copy be used. 


Outdoor Advertising. With the increase in the use of 
the automobile, outdoor advertising has become increas- 
ingly valuable, for automobiles take people out of doors 
and around the country to an extent never dreamed of in 
days gone by. 

The chief forms of outdoor advertising are: 

1. Lithographed posters of various sizes. 
2. Painted signs. 

3. Wall displays. 

4, Electrical signs. 

These forms of outdoor advertising may be considered 
as separate types of outdoor mediums. Hach has its own 
special use and its own problems, which will be consid- 
ered, briefly, starting with the most permanent of these 
four outdoor advertising mediums. 
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The Painted Bulletin. The painted bulletin is generally 
an original hand-executed oil painting. While there are, 
of course, many different sizes, the standard size is twelve 
feet high and twenty-five feet long. The cost depends 
upon the location. The contracts are taken for twelve 
months, and the price generally includes all charges, such 
as painting, designs, maintenance, etc. 


Some elaborate painted signs are now being developed 
in two or three planes; that is to say, they have depth, 
and can be looked into as into a room. At night they 
are skillfully lighted to produce beautiful effects. 


Painted signs are the largest unit of display advertis- 
ing. They permit the showing of a package or trade- 
mark in natural colors and of huge size, which makes a 
strong and lasting impression on the mind. A painted 
bulletin is seen by many day after day, month after 
month, until what is advertised on it becomes very famil- 
iar to them. Let us remember that— 

Other things fairly equal among two or more compet- 
ing products, the best known of all these products is 
generally considered to be the best to buy. 

As it is generally known that no painted display is 
placed on bulletin boards for less than a year, the dealer 
has come to recognize the fact that a painted bulletin is 
a sort of guaranty that the advertising will be in full force 
in that spot for a year at least. This insures him a sus- 
tained display that will aid in moving the goods from his 
shelf. Many locations are selected in the near vicinity of 
the dealer handling the class of product advertised—a 
reminder to the purchaser as he enters this dealer’s store. 

The copy for a large bulletin must be simple and of 
such a nature that it can be easily and quickly grasped by 
automobilists or by travelers on the city transfer lines. 
The colors used should be those that are not likely to 
fade. If it is to be illuminated at night, thought should 
be given to those colors and shades which show up well 
in artificial light. In illuminated signs it is best to use 
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reds or whites and light shades, rather than blues and 
yellows. 


Lithographed Posters. Posters are a less expensive sub- 
stitute for painted signs; they are well adapted for tem- 
porary display and where copy has to change frequently. 

The bill-posting business is pretty thoroly organized in 
most parts of the country. The posters are made in 
sheets of standard size, 28 by 42 inches, and space is sold 
at a given rate for a certain number of sheets, the 24- 
sheet poster being the largest. The lithographed sheets 
are, as a rule, furnished by the advertiser. 

In the location of outdoor advertising, as well as in the 
planning of copy and display, care must be exercised not 
to offend the tastes and feelings of people of a community 
or to violate certain traditions that exist with reference 
to space of this kind; for the value of outdoor advertis- 
ing may be adversely affected by the feeling of resent- 
ment it arouses. 

Posters and painted bulletins placed along railroad 
lines are arranged, as to both shape and copy, to catch 
the eye of high-speed travelers. 


Electric Signs. The electric sign is a valuable medium 
for impressing your name or your message into people’s 
minds at night. If possible, it should be designed to be 
visible and readily readable by day also, else it works 
only a few hours out of the twenty-four. 

Seemingly there are no limits to the variety of action 
and motion possible in electric signs. Just tell the eiec- 
tric-sign engineer what an electric sign is to do or say— 
and it will be done! The action of these motion signs is 
controlled automatically by complex combinations of 
motor-driven switches. 


The Directory. Directory advertising is really “refer- 
ence advertising,” and its value is dependent entirely on 
how likely it is that the particular directory under con- 
sideration will be referred to, and how often. It is an 
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especially good advertising medium for products and 
services which, when wanted, are looked up in the direc- 
tory in order to find out where to get them. This applies 
particularly to trade directories or buyers’ guides. 

There are several types of directories, such as the city 
directory and the telephone directory, as well as the vari- 
ous trade and professional directories. 


The big question to be answered in deciding for or 
against any directory is: How much is it used? 


The Theater Program. Theater programs, in the larger 
cities at least, have come to have a distinct place as 
advertising mediums. They are used to reach people 
gathered together to be entertained. They are useful 
for creating atmosphere for a product.or a business by 
associating it with the people and the smart atmosphere 
of the theater. 

Adapt the tone of the advertisement to the probable 
mood of the reader whenever this is possible. 

Generally advertising in the programs of all the lead- 
ing theaters of a city can be arranged for thru a central 
agency. Theater-program copy should, as a rule, be made 
as whimsical and picturesque and entertaining as possible. 


The House Organ. The house organ is primarily a 
medium for projecting the personality of the house into 
the minds of those most vitally concerned, who may be 
employes, branch houses, distributors, agents, or consum- 
ers. Here we are primarily interested in the house organ 
designed to be read by customers and prospects. 

It is a well-known fact that in many instances people 
do not buy goods because the goods themselves are better 
than somebody else’s goods, but because they know the 
manufacturer or the dealer personally and, of course, 
have confidence in his methods and character. 


Large businesses in particular should cultivate an 
intimate personal relationship with their customers 
in order to counteract the impersonal aualities that 
are ordinarily attached to them. 
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Here the house organ comes in—to give the house per- 
sonality. It projects the news of the business, and its 
policies and ideals, directly into the consciousness of cus- 
tomers. 

House organs are also used extensively in educational 
work among consumers. Some office-appliance firms 
use the house organ as a service magazine to show better 
methods of doing business. The good will built up by 
such service naturally predisposes the reader’s mind to- 
ward the particular firm’s product. 

A house organ need not be of large size, but it must 
be interesting of and by and for itself. 

Many of the failures among house organs in the past 
have been due to the lack of an editorial policy intelli- 
gently worked out on the principle that the publication 
must be so interesting to the prospective reader that it 
would be a success as a publication totally apart from the 
concern publishing it. This requires editorial work of a 
high order—to make each issue an “advertisement” brim- 
ful of human-interest news. 

The advertiser who has a personality to develop, main- 
tain, and popularize among a class of people who can be 
reached economically by direct-mail advertising, will find 
in the house organ a means of doing these things. It is 
an efficient instrument for developing good will—if it is 
made interesting. 


Motion-Picture Films. The motion picture is used for 
both educational and direct selling purposes. The educa- 
tional film shows the product, the factory and its proc- 
esses, 1ts workmen, and perhaps the management—in 
action. 

Pictures plus motion gain maximum attention; they 
present a selling message effectively and require 
the least effort to understand. 

A trip may be taken thru a factory by motion pictures, 
showing important operations, careful tests, special ma- 
chinery employed, extra finishes applied, efficiency, and 
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other factors that have selling influence. By means of 
these pictures, a factory can be taken anywhere. One 
automobile manufacturer said that he could always sell a 
prospective automobile buyer his car if he only had a 
chance to take the buyer thru his factory. With moving 
pictures, he could do that almost anywhere. 


A piece of machinery which could not very well be 
shown by sample may be shown in actual operation with 
performance demonstrated right before the eyes of the 
buyer by means of a motion-picture film. The use of 
motion pictures in selling is growing. 

The most perplexing problem, however, is to get wide 
distribution of industrial films. A large number of good 
industrial films are resting in vaults for the lack of an 
audience. Now in the younger days of the “movies,” 
local managers were glad to show popular advertising 
films; but that day has passed. The advertiser must now 
figure on finding or gathering his own audience. Theaters, 
convention halls, hotel rooms, stores, etc., may be em- 
ployed for showing advertising films; and they may be 
shown at banquets, expositions, trade shows, and numer- 
ous other events or places. 


Advertising Novelties. Properly used, the advertising 
novelty or specialty is both an advertisement and a sym- 
bol of good will. The use of novelties presents two major 
problems: 

1. Getting a novelty of the kind that the man, woman, or 
child to whom it is given will use (not merely keep) in 
spite of the advertisement on it. 

2. Getting that novelty to the man, woman, or child for 
whom it is intended. 

The first problem is the more difficult. It involves both 
expense and imagination. Imagination is required to 
select or develop an article that will have real use value. 
When such an article is found, it will serve as a frequent 
reminder—sometimes a daily or even an hourly reminder 
—of the advertiser’s product. Few other forms of adver- 
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tising have this characteristic. For this reason expense 
should be a secondary consideration. 

Having used your imagination to select a novelty, try 
to be a bit novel in the way you advertise on or with it. 
The man who introduced Lily cups to New York City 
sends out little address books, on the inside cover of 
which is stamped in gold: “Errett, the Cup Man, gave 
me this.” How much better than merely, “Compliments 
of Errett, the Cup Man.” 

Great care must be used in distributing novelties, to 
make sure that they are actually put into the hands of 
those for whom they are intended. 


Judging the Value of Special Mediums. Every advertiser 
from time to time has many special mediums brought to 
his attention—everything imaginable, from thermometers 
to blinking lights at road intersections. Some of these 
propositions may be clever or ingenious; they may appeal 
to the imagination; but let us remember to— 

Use only those advertising mediums which will ac- 
complish more than if the money were invested in 
some other medium or sales method. 

That test is most important in cases where it is diffi- 
cult to determine exactly what a particular advertising 
medium will accomplish. But unless the real value of 
any proposed advertising medium is definitely evident, 
it is well to give it further consideration before deciding 
to use it. 


The Psychology of Mediums and Spaces. The psycho- 
logical factor of mental impression enters into the selec- 
tion and use of advertising mediums; also into decisions 
concerning the size of the space units to be used in those 
mediums. 

The advertising executive must, in all of his work, 
decide which is more important to him: 


1. Strength of impression. 
2. Frequency of impression. 
3. Recency of impression. 
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In weighing the merits of duplicating circulation 
against using larger space in fewer publications, we are 
in reality weighing frequency of impression (seeing the 
same advertisement a number of times in the same day or 
week or month in more publications) against strength of 
impression (the strength of larger size of the space unit 
—say, full pages against quarter pages—used in fewer 
publications). 

No general rule can be given to cover this problem. 
But the question is: What kind of impressions promise 
to be most valuable—those of greater strength thru 
greater size of space, or those of greater frequency with 
the use of smaller space? 


The answer will probably be strength, if we want to 
get an impression of size and importance into people’s 
minds. But if we want to make our name and our prod- 
uct or service well known to a very broad public, fre- 
quency of insertion, possibly in mediums that duplicate 
each other’s circulation more or less, is likely to prove 
more effective—to keep readers frequently bumping into 
our advertisements in many newspapers or periodicals. 


Adaptation of Mediums to Impressions. Each advertis- 
ing medium is especially adapted to strength or frequency 
or recency of impression, and we should analyze mediums 
on this basis in relation to our need for making strong or 
frequent or recent impressions in the minds of our pros- 
pects or customers. 

On this basis, billboards or painted bulletins give pri- 
marily strength of impression, because of the great size; 
but they may also give frequency, if many of the same 
people pass by frequently. Street car cards give primarily 
frequency of impression, because so many ride daily to 
and from work; they also permit strength of impression 
by the use of color. 

Newspapers may be employed for both frequency and 
strength of impression, regulated by the size of space 
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units (advertisements) and the schedule of insertions. 
The magazine is less flexible, but its cover and colored 
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inserts are used for strength impressions. 


Thus advertising mediums may be compared on the 
psychological basis of the kind of impressions to which 


they lend themselves. 


Decisions on Space Units. 


campaign—are: 


ie 


This decision rests back upon the purpose and imme- 
diate objectives of the advertising campaign, as do all 
important decisions in planning and directing advertis- 


Whether or not strength or frequency of impression is the 
more desirable. Smaller space units are used if frequency 
is the more desirable. 


The space required for effectively and completely pre- 
senting the advertising message. The space used should 
be large enough so that no essential feature of the adver- 
tisement need be omitted. 


The customary size of advertisements in the publication. 
If most advertisements in a magazine are full-page size, 
the use of less than full-page space tends to suggest rela- 
tive unimportance. 


The size and character of other advertisements on the 
same page. The space unit on a newspaper page, for ex- 
ample, must be large enough so that the attention-getting 
value of the advertisement does not suffer in competition 
for attention with other advertisements. 


The amount of money available for space buying.- If the 
appropriation is relatively small, prohibiting both fre- 
quency and strength of impression, then a decision must 
be made as to whether strength or frequency is the more 
important impression to be made. 


ing campaigns. 
Let us remember that— 


Decisions on mediums and size of advertisements to 
be used are made by analysis of requirements as 
dictated by the specific objective or objectives of the 
advertising campaign. 


Some of the important fac- 
tors which affect the size of space units to be used—that 
is, the size of the individual advertisements as run in a 
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The advertising mediums and the space units that best 
push the campaign along toward its definite objective, in 
relation to expense, are the ones to use. To determine 
the best mediums to use for this purpose requires analysis 
of the characteristics and uses of advertising mediums, 
as presented in preceding pages. 


* * * * * * 


We now understand how advertising campaigns are 
planned, as covered in Part I of this manual, and we 
have analyzed the important problem of selecting the 
advertising mediums to be used in attaining the objective 
of an advertising campaign. Next, in Executive Manual 
30, we shall cover the principles of retail advertising; 
and we shall do this from the viewpoint of the national 
advertiser who depends a great deal upon advertising to 
consumers, both his own advertising direct to consumers 
and the advertising of the retail dealers who sell his 
product. Then we shall take up the retail dealer’s adver- 
tising problem and get at the principles that underlie 
success in retail-store advertising. — 

The manufacturer and the jobber, as well as the 
retailer, need to know retail advertising principles. They 
are largely dependent for the success of their own adver- 
tising upon the success of the retailer’s advertising. And 
a study of retail advertising will bring out many prin- 
ciples which are useful to every executive in business. 
Also, every worker has a personal “retail” advertising and 
selling problem. 

Let us, therefore, get ready for Executive Manual 30 
by completing our grasp of the principles presented in 
preceding pages. Ability to apply these principles will 
be developed by using the following check-up and by 
handling Executive Problem 29. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 


Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 
use, so you need not send it in to the University. 








1. The Unexcel Shoe Company has been advertising Check 
its shoes, which many people might consider just ordi- | Yes|No 
nary shoes, as having the only cushion insole as part of 
their construction. Is this firm making the most of an 
important advertising principle? 





2. A manufacturer of an electric iron has some strong 
proofs and facts to give to housewives as to why they 
should use his irons. Would theater programs prove to 
be effective mediums for advertising this product? 





3. An importer of toilet preparations has a new and 
expensive perfume to introduce on the market. It comes 
in small, dainty containers, the contents of which will 
last about four or five weeks. He wants to send out 
samples. Is it necessary to use regular-sized containers 
for samples? 





4. A manufacturer of some beautiful yet inexpensive pictures for 
wall decorations desires to advertise them. In which one of the fol- 
lowing magazines would he advertise in order to dovetail his adver- 
tising message with the reading matter most effectively. Check one. 

CL} Review of Reviews. LC) House Beautiful. 

LJ Popular Radio. LO) The Ladies Home Journal. 

5. Mr. White, an advertiser of underwear, is considering whether 
he ought to advertise in the Continental Magazine. Which of the 
following factors would probably influence him most in his decision? 
Check one. 

Cj Baker, his business friend, doesn’t have a high opinion of 

this magazine. 

(1 The magazine representative recommended it convincingly. 

[L) The Audit Bureau of Circulations gives accurate figures 

about it. 


C) Johnson, the sales manager, likes its editorial policy. 
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6. The Dodge Motor Car Company had a number of possible 
selling appeals which could effectively be used in advertising its car. 
Check the appeal that in your estimation includes all others and 
would, therefore, be most useful. 

LO “Long life.” _] “Value for your money.” 

C1 “Smooth performance.” (]“Constantly improved, but 

no yearly models.” 


Check the one statement following that you think is more reason- 
able. 


C1 “They should use the same idea in their selling appeal year 
after year.” 





“They should use a new idea in their appeal each year.” 

7. An automobile manufacturer had prepared a definite sales 
program for the following five years. In accordance with this pro- 
gram, he brought out a new and successful motor. He built his ad- 
vertising campaign around this item and achieved excellent results. 
This year a new and revolutionary transmission is ready for the 
market. The manufacturer is faced with three possible plans. 
Which one, in accordance with above program, would be advisable? 
Check one. 

1) To concentrate his advertising on the new transmission. 

CJ To feature the transmission, supporting it strongly with the 

motor advertising. 

To keep hammering away on the merits of the motor. 

8. Here are a group of selling ideas, some of which happen to be 
in the form of slogans, which were featured at one time or another in 
advertising campaigns. Which one or ones do you think could be 
most concretely pictured or made most graphic? Check one or more. 

C) “Hammer the hammer”—Iver Johnson firearms. 

O Heat, cold, weather, water proof—Valspar varnish. 

(1 “The flavor lasts’”—Wrigley’s gum. 

(“The watch that made the dollar famous”—Ingersoll watch. 

9. Below is a list of articles being advertised to certain classes of 
buyers. Check the statement or statements that seem most logical 
to you. 

- (Mail order furniture to well-to-do home owners. 
CO Lighting and heating plants to farmers. 
[] Men’s clothing to ranchers. 
(J Watches to trainmen. 








Executive Problem 29 
SELECTION OF MEDIUMS 


Making the Most of the Appropriation 
Unvrer THe LaSatte Proptem Meruop 


HE experience you will get in applying the 

principles of business management involved 
in this executive problem will give you in- 
creased confidence in your knowledge and a 
greater assurance in your ability to handle 
situations that may arise in your own business 
relations. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed, 








Executive Problem 29 
SELECTION OF MEDIUMS 


This problem will illustrate why analysis is necessary 
before tying up a large amount of capital. 


A large manufacturer of art metal work has found a profitable 
market in the past for artistic metal lamps. 


For five years this manufacturer has successfully sold this house- 
hold equipment thru advertising direct to the consumer. In selling 
thru advertisements, this manufacturer believes he is able to supply 
articles of home decoration at more reasonable prices than are asked 
at retail stores, where these articles must pass thru several hands 
before being bought by the customer. 


This manufacturer advertises the fact that originally each article 
cost him between $2,500 and $3,500 to design. He desires to con- 
fine the present campaign to the advertising of two lamps only— 
one a table lamp, the other a floor lamp, sometimes called a bridge 
lamp. It was realized that in order to reach every home and give 
to every family the opportunity of using one of these lamps, it was 
necessary to adapt them for use with oil, gas, or electricity. This 
was done with little or no change in the design of the lamps, and 
now every home in the country may be beautified with one of these 
artistically designed lamps. 

There are two appeals to be used in all of this advertising: That 
of a beautiful, costly lamp designed by experts; and that of a bar- 
gain price. The table lamp sells for $7 and the floor lamp sells for 
$20. A coupon attached to each advertisement contains an urgent 
selling appeal, and asks the reader merely to sign it and send it to 
the manufacturer, who will ship one of these lamps in return. 

This firm is selling by mail. Its aim is to reach the largest num- 
ber of probable purchasers with its selling talk (copy) and coupon. 
Billboards, electric signs, trade papers, and certain other mediums 
would not, of course, prove suitable to such a campaign. National 
magazines and weeklies that are known as “sales pullers” will best 
suit the purpose. It might be well for you to study further each 
type of medium listed in Executive Manual 29 in order to become 
more familiar with its characteristics. 


The Typical Prospect. Many advertisers have found that adver- 
tising directed to the mass is less effective in producing inquiries and 
sales than advertising directed to the typical prospect. For instance, 
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the typical prospect as determined by a Chicago newspaper for an 
advertiser of home furnishings was a woman of about thirty years 
of age, married, and with one or two children. Her husband was a 
man of medium-sized salary, who was either renting an apartment 
or making payments on a small home. The time of reading the ad- 
vertisement was set at about 7:30 till 9:00 o’clock in the evening, 
this being an evening paper. The copy of the advertising was writ- 
ten to the woman, as it has been shown many times that the woman 
is the deciding factor in purchasing anything for the home. It was 
shown from this analysis that this newspaper should be used in 
preference to morning or afternoon newspapers which are read on 
the way to work or in the office, and which are thrown away as soon 
as finished. The husband and wife would have leisure in the eve- 
ning to talk over their furnishing needs, and to discuss the merits of 
the merchandise advertised. 


It will be necessary for you to make a similar analysis before you 
decide on any mediums to use in advertising these two lamps. 
Because you are interested in reaching the largest number of readers, 
this campaign is to be national in scope. Now who will be interested 
in a beautiful article of lasting use for the home? Will it be man, 
woman, or child? How old will this person be? Where will he or 
she live? Will it make any difference whether he or she lives in 
the city, in the small town, or the country? If it will make a dif- 
ference, how will that influence your plans? 


Is this typical prospect of yours wealthy, middle class, or poor? 
Undoubtedly you will have many inquiries from each class, but on 
which class will it be more logical to concentrate your appeal? Will 
your prospect be a home owner, a home renter, or an apartment 
dweller? What will be his or her interest, broadly speaking? 


This Situation. The manufacturer in this problem decided, be- 
fore any advertising was begun, that his product must be sold by 
each advertisement. Consequently, he desires to use magazines and 
other publications which lend themselves to advertisements actually 
striving for direct sales. In the working papers you will find a list 
of twenty-five publications from which you will choose those to be 
used in the coming campaign of this manufacturer. Most of these 
magazines are accepted as “sales pullers” by those who know. Some 
of these publications are obviously not fitted for this particular cam- 
paign, while others may be used or discarded, according to the judg- 
ment of the individual. The majority of them will be accepted by 
most authorities as the most logical advertising mediums to use. 


There will be two questions for you to answer in this problem, 
one of which will depend largely upon the answer to the other. The 
first question for you to settle in your own mind is that of “Who is 
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the typical prospect for these lamps?” When you see this state- 
ment, analyze it carefully. It will be necessary for you to determine 
the characteristics of the typical prospect. When you have decided 
on these points, you will determine what kinds or types of magazines 
and publications this person reads. All advertisements will be writ- 
ten to this person in an endeavor to interest and sell him or her the 
idea of buying one of these lamps. 


As an example, if we were selling fishing tackle or hunting rifles, 
our typical prospect would be the out-of-doors man. We would ad- 
vertise most effectively in men’s publications, preferably in men’s 
publications devoted to hunting and fishing. 


Do not be afraid of analyzing your typical prospect too far. The 
more you find out about him or her, and the more explicit you are 
in limiting his or her characteristics, the more sure you are of reach- 
ing just the right people. 

After you have decided upon your typical prospect, you will de- 
scribe him or her briefly. 

Next you will determine how the money is to be spent in adver- 
tising these lamps. 

This company has gradually increased its yearly appropriation 
for advertising, until now it is planning to spend $350,000 during a 
six-months’ campaign, beginning in October and extending thru 
March, covering the most active buying period of this product. 


An appropriation of $350,000 split into six equal parts gives you 
a little over $58,000 a month to spend. Such a large amount of 
money as this must be handled carefully, for advertising is not done 
at present unless it brings back its quota of results in sales. There- 
fore, you will do well in using your best judgment, based on the 
facts given you in the manual and in this statement of the problem, 
in suggesting mediums to be used in this six-months’ campaign. 


Your Working Procedure. In the working papers the circulation 
of each magazine is given, as well as the page rates, and the per cent 
of country circulation. 

You will want to analyze each magazine according to whether it 
is a sales puller or not. (Most of these magazines are recognized as 
belonging to this general class.) You will be interested in the price 
per page per reader; the total circulation; the types of readers— 
country, city, men, women, etc.; the editorial policy which indicates 
the type of readers; and the class of advertisers, which means that 
should you find that one magazine contains advertisements similar 
to yours, you would naturally think this magazine would be suitable 
for you to use. If, on the other hand, you should come across a 
magazine such as the Saturday Evening Post, and find that it con- 
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tains no advertisements which compare with your proposition, this 
would be a good reason for questioning its suitability for your 
purpose. 


Mediums Already Chosen. This firm has already contracted for 
space to the extent of 100 lines each in the following publications: 
Comfort, Gentlewoman, Household, Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, To-day’s Housewife, Vickery & Hills List, and Boyce’s Week- 
lies. The total circulation of these seven magazines is over 5,750,000 
readers, and the cost per month of this section of the campaign will 
be $3,025. Therefore, your available monthly appropriation will be 
$3,025 less than $58,000, or about $54,975. You are to concern 
yourself with the purchasing of full-page advertisements only, 
because the firm has determined that full pages are needed to obtain 
strength of impression and to present the advertising message fully 
—in accordance with the reasoning set forth on page 40 of this 
Executive Manual. 


The Problem. Now turn to the working papers. Read 
carefully the directions given there and choose the pub- 
lications you consider advisable for use in this six- 
months’ campaign. 
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RETAIL-ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES 
Part I 


THE PorntT oF FINAL SALE 


HEN a marketing plan develops to the point 
where the question “Now, what shall we do to 


tie up the dealer’s store with our campaign?” is 
asked, one of the most important phases of the plan has 
been reached. 

The retailer’s store is the point of final sale. It is down 
close to the people, where the manufacturer can talk with 
them while they shop by means of window and counter 
displays supplied to retailers; also by means of booklets, 
and by newspaper electrotypes for use in the retailer’s 
own advertising. 

This privilege of talking to consumers at the point of 
sale should not be thrown away by supplying carelessly 
prepared selling helps to retailers; for— 

In helping the retailer to sell a product, the manu- 
facturer is helping him to buy that product. 

When the manufacturer advertises in the dealer’s store, 
he is not merely advertising to his market; he is also 
advertising 7n his market. He is creating interest in and 
desire for his product at the point of sale—where that 
interest and desire can be immediately turned into buying 
action. 

It is this aspect of retail advertising—the manufac- 
turer’s problem of advertising in the retail store—that 
we shall consider first in our study of retail advertising 
principles. Then, in Part II of this manual, we shall 
cover the problem of sampling and demonstrations in the 
retail store; and then, in Part III, we shall take up the 
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retail advertising principles from the viewpoint of the 
proprietor of a retail store. 


The Manufacturer’s Reselling Responsibility. When the 
manufacturer sells a bill of goods to a retailer, his re- 
sponsibility does not end; it begins. The retailer cannot 
sell that merchandise at all if his customers will not 
accept it; and, as a rule, he cannot sell it quickly and 
easily unless his customers ask for it. 

As pointed out in Executive Manual 25, advertising, 
no matter what its form, acts first to create consumer 
acceptance, and then, eventually, consumer preference 
and demand. 

Skillful salesmanship alone may sell the manufac- 
turer’s goods to the retailer, but advertising of some 
kind is required to resell those goods to consumers— 
and this advertising is the responsibility of the manu- 
facturer as much as of the retailer. 

A furniture dealer who was not able, thru his own 
efforts, to sell three kitchen cabinets a week, sold an 
entire carload in a week with the help of the manufac- 
turer, who supplied a basic selling idea and prepared a 
series of newspaper advertisements, which, incidentally, 
the dealer gladly ran at his own expense. 

The following principle may be set up as a fundamental 
guide in the manufacturer’s co-operation with retailers: 
A retailer is overstocked when the manufacturer sells 
him more than his selling ability and the manufac- 
turer’s reselling help can dispose of in a reasonable 

length of time. 

Conversely, a dealer is never overstocked when his sell- 
ing ability combined with reselling help is equal to the 
task of moving the merchandise, tho it be a whole train- 
load. 


Many Reselling Helps Available. How, then, can the 
manufacturer help the dealer—and thereby help him- 
self—aside from and more intensively than the broad 
sales help of a national or sectional advertising campaign? 
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There are many ways available. The most important of 
them are window displays; counter displays; demonstra- 
tions; consumer booklets and literature; sales ideas; edu- 
cation of sales people; newspaper advertising; letter- 
heads, billheads, and envelopes featuring your product; 
samples for distribution; fixtures or special racks or cases 
for featuring your goods; blotters and envelope inserts for 
the dealer to send out to his customers; slides or short 
motion-picture films for him to have shown in his local 
motion-picture theater; calendars, imprinted with his 
name and advertising your product; novelties, such as 
little shopping lists, shoehorns, mirrors, purses, etc., 
which the dealer will sometimes pay for in part; posters 
for display in the window or about the interior of the 
store; and signs for counter, window, store front, wagon, 
or truck. 

Many of the reselling helps above listed are well known 
and need not be given further consideration. But sev- 
eral of them should be analyzed thoroly, particularly win- 
dow displays, which we shall take up first. 


The Purpose of Window Displays. A store window is 
not merely an opening in the wall behind a sheet of plate 
glass, to be filled with cutouts and dummies and things. 
But a show window is selling space with a definite “cir- 
culation.” 

How much “circulation” it has depends on the loca- 
tion, of course. The following figures, established in an 
exhaustive canvass made by one of America’s largest com- 
mercial organizations, indicate the surprisingly large 
number of people who pass by a retail-store window in 
a large city. 

In a study of 678 city store windows, selected at ran- 
dom, it was found that the average number of persons 
passing each window daily was 3,536. This daily circula- 
tion of 3,536 multiplied by six, not counting Sunday, 
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gives an average weekly circulation of 21,216 per store 
window—and let us remember that— 
Store windows display merchandise right at the point 
where the goods are on sale. 

An investigation by Robert Reis & Company to find 
out what was the strongest factor in influencing the buy- 
ing of underwear by men developed the fact that of 100 
men who bought underwear, 42 were influenced by win- 
dow displays, 20 were influenced by newspaper advertis- 
ing, 21 by salesmen, and 17 by the recommendations of 
friends. 


Thus the dealer’s window as a medium of advertising is 
of great relative importance. As a rule the dealer will 
permit the use of his window, free of cost, if he is fur- 
nished with a display that promises to make sales for 
him. Every day and week of the year he is confronted 
with this very practical question: “What can I put in my 
windows that will sell goods for me—right away?” Give 
him a display that meets this requirement and he will use 
it. Give him a display that merely looks attractive, but 
is only general publicity for the product, and he is not 
likely to use it. 

The retailer is not interested in advertising the manu- 


facturer; he is interested, as is the manufacturer, 
only in selling the manufacturer’s product. 


The Window a Sales-Closing Medium. In planning win- 
dow displays, it is well to remember that, as an advertis- 
ing medium, the dealer’s window offers an opportunity 
to close sales. This fact dispels any inclination merely to 
get up pretty picture displays, and impels displays that 
are forceful presentations of the fact or idea that has 
proved itself most successful in causing people to desire 
and to buy the product. 

The important question to ask is not ‘‘How will this 


look?’’ but ‘‘ Will this display sell our goods for the 
dealer?’’ 


The purpose of a window display is to help to close 
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sales. But just what is a good window display? What 
elements go into it? How does one go about to plan a 
good window display? In answering these questions, let 
us analyze the fundamental considerations. 


Displaying the Actual Product. First of all, the win- 
dow offers the opportunity to display the actual goods. 
Magazine and newspaper advertising can show pictures 
of a product, but a window display can show the actual 
product. That is a peculiar advantage which the adver- 
tiser will do well to consider. 

The actual product is realistic, and, therefore, more 
interesting than a picture of it, or a printed state- 
ment about it. 

Therefore, window displays for your dealer should be 
based on an interesting display of the product. 

A large range of products are interesting to look at— 
foods, fabrics, household articles, tools, books, men’s 
wear. Other products, while not so interesting in the 
form in which they are offered for sale, are attention-com- 
pelling in the results that they accomplish or in the con- 
ditions in which they are used. A can of waterproof 
varnish, for instance, is not an eye catcher in itself, but 
an interesting display can be made which shows how a 
varnished article can be immersed in water without dis- 
coloration. Again, a vacuum pail in itself may not be a 
strong attention gainer, but it can be made a conspicuous 
part of an interesting camping-out scene. 


Adding Interest to the Actual Product. Nearly all arti- 
cles can be made more interesting if, in addition to their 
being displayed, interesting information is given about 
them. 

We all have a natural and healthy curiosity, and 
there is some fascinating information to disclose 
about every article. 

It is always possible to take the most commonplace 
article and make a window display of it which attracts 
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a large number of passers-by. A product may be inter- 
esting in itself and may of itself make a good window dis- 
play; but, in addition, interesting information should 
also be given in connection with the displayed product, 
this information taking the form of printed statements, 
or of illustrations, or of special settings and schemes to 
suggest the need for the article displayed. 


Securing Special Window Displays. To secure special 
window displays of a product, the problem should be 
approached from the angle of the dealer, his desires and 
his limitations. 

If the dealer had such a wealth of window space as to 
permit unlimited display of merchandise, the problem 
would be relatively easy to solve. But the retailer sells 
many lines, and his window space is so limited that he is 
compelled—or believes that he is compelled—to display 
in the same space many different articles and pieces of 
advertising matter. This condition must be remembered 
in planning a special display, so that the dealer can use 
it effectively in a more or less crowded window where 
other advertising is also shown. 

Again, the dealer may have a policy as to what should 
and should not go into his windows. A jeweler, for ex- 
ample, can never be persuaded to use a large, colorful 
window display, no matter how striking, because his 
wares are small and would be dwarfed by comparison with 
a large special display and would suffer by contrast with 
bright colors. But he will often accept a neat, small dis- 
play, rather neutral in tone and dignified in style. On 
the other hand, grocers and druggists are accustomed to 
large, striking displays. 

Window displays should be carefully designed to 
meet the particular requirements of the class of 
dealers who use them. 

Some window-display space is rather shallow in depth, 
making it impossible to employ displays requiring con- 
siderable depth. Advertisers often meet this condition 
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by employing large window cards that serve as a back- 
ground to the window. Sometimes these cards are made 
to hold packages or individual items of the product 
advertised. 

Everything else being equal, the dealer will be likely 

to prefer the display that makes his window most 

attractive. 

Therefore, the more artistic display has a better chance 
of being used than the less artistic. It is a fact, more- 
over, that, in advertising some products, the power of 
suggestion is stronger than with others; hence the advan- 
tage of a window display that strongly suggests the sen- 
timent that it is desirable for the prospective customer 
to have toward the product. 

This is especially the case in goods having to do with 
fashion, good taste, luxury, and the attainment of charm. 
Hence “beauty” preparations are often successfully ad- 
vertised with pictures of charming women that use them, 
while for certain kinds of wearing apparel the advertis- 
ing shows beautiful women wearing the articles. 


National Advertising and the Store Window. But there 
is still another function which a window display may 
have, and that is to reveal the store “tie-up” with na- 
tional or local advertising. The window display of 
nationally advertised merchandise says, in effect, “You 
can buy that widely advertised product in this store.” 

Sales are substantially increased when many retailers 
employ window displays to take advantage of national 
advertising. 

Some advertisers find it profitable to supply their deal- 
ers, for their windows, with cards or hangers showing 
reproductions of magazine or newspaper advertisements. 


Displays Should Fit All Window Sizes. Window displays 
should be made as elastic as possible, so that they will 
readily fit into windows of a hundred different sizes and 


shapes. 
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In a display formed of cut-outs, a central piece of fair 
size, combined with some smaller units to flank it, makes 
a display elastic enough for almost any window, for the 
side units can be placed close to the center unit in a small 
window, or spread out to fill a large window. 


Many manufacturers separate their dealers into two 
or more classes, depending upon the volume of their sales, 
and furnish more elaborate displays to their Class A deal- 
ers than to the smaller ones, because these large dealers 
have sales potentialities to justify the larger expense. 
Sometimes the same display can be utilized by the simple 
expedient of sending a complete display, consisting, say, 
of a large center unit, two medium-size side units, and 
one or more smaller units, such as window pasters, to all 
Class A dealers; and sending the center unit alone, or the 
side units alone, to Class B dealers; and perhaps only the 
small units to Class C dealers. 


The ‘‘Copy’’ in the Window Display. The fact that dis- 
plays are usually made up of merchandise in a window, 
renders it wise always to keep any copy that is to appear 
on the display well above the bottom, else it may be 
hidden by the merchandise piled about it on the window 
floor. 

Another. wise precaution is to have any copy used so 
placed and lettered that the dealer cannot provide him- 
self (to your detriment) with a fine cut-out for himself 
by simply pasting a sticker reading, “These sponges spe- 
cial at 79 cents” over your lettering! 


INTERIOR STORE DISPLAYS 


Window displays are designed primarily to persuade 
people to enter the store. Interior store displays are 
designed primarily to sell goods. Window and interior 
displays work well together. The buying appeal is 
stronger when goods displayed in the window are also 
found on display inside the store. 
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How Counter Displays Sell Goods. The principal kind 
of interior display is to put goods out on the counter. 
“Counter” means any horizontal surface in the dealer’s 
store—top of wooden counter, top of soda fountain slab, 
top of glass show cases, or of display cases of any kind, 
and any shelving which is accessible to customers. 


Counter display space is eagerly sought by manufac- 
turers for their products. As a rule a merchant will not 
grant such display merely for the asking. Nor does he 
expect to sell it. To gain it the merchant must be sup- 
plied with some idea or some display or device that will 
make him want to devote counter space to a product. 

The manufacturer can well afford to give careful 
attention to ways and means of insuring counter dis- 
plays of his product. 

This may often be accomplished by supplying a special 
counter display device, such as the small cardboard racks 
that hold and display fountain pens and pencils. It is 
safe to say that the magazine type of lead pencil owes its 
large sale, not merely to advertising or to a public demand 
for such a pencil, but to the fact that it has been 
literally thrust upon people’s attention by counter dis- 
plays in so many different kinds of stores. 


Many small articles are displayed to advantage in spe- 
cial cases or racks on the tops of counters. It is not neces- 
sary to supply merchants with wooden or metal cases or 
fixtures. Box makers have devised some inexpensive and 
ingenious counter cartons for small-package merchandise, 
so arranged that they act not only as holders for a dozen 
(or some other small number) of packages, but also at- 
tract the eye and help sell the merchandise. 


Many small articles are mounted on a card, so attached 
as to be easily removable as sold. Larger articles may get 
counter display when a single unit is attached to a holder 


or cut-out. 
Counter displays in some cases are gained simply by 
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supplying placards for display in connection with a pile 
of merchandise. 


So valuable is counter display that a manufacturer 
whose product lends itself to counter selling is short- 
sighted if he does not exercise all his ingenuity to devise 
ways of getting and keeping it on top of dealer’s coun- 
ters, where it will suggest itself into people’s pockets and 
shopping baskets. 


Store Hangers and Similar Signs. Window and counter 
displays do not exhaust the list of store advertising. It 
is also a common practice to use hangers to be tacked to 
walls or suspended by strings; also “stickers” and decal- 
comania signs to be attached to glass, and various other 
kinds of signs to be placed wherever space permits. The 
exterior, as well as the interior, of stores also offers 
opportunity for signs of many kinds—paint, paper, cloth, 
wood, metal, glass, and enamel. 


STORE DEMONSTRATIONS 


National Biscuit Company salesmen have for years 
spent Saturday mornings in grocery stores demonstrating 
certain packages of that company’s crackers and cookies 
and cakes. They open the packages and invite the women 
customers to try them. In many instances the woman 
thus introduced to a special cookie or cracker she has not 
used before will order a package or two there and then— 
and perhaps become a regular customer for that article. 

Coaxing people to taste or otherwise sample a product 
in the store is a form of advertising that many 
manufacturers have found very effective. 

Sometimes professional demonstrators are sent out, as 
when coffee is prepared and served in the store. Again, 
the sampling is done after the plan used by the makers 
of Welch’s Grapelade, who furnished two or three free 
jars to each of 110,000 grocers and delicatessen merchants 
in a one-week drive to demonstrate it to the tastes of the 
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people of America. They asked these merchants to open 
the jars and place them on clean paper doilies on their 
counters with a little card, which the company supplied, 
reading: 

Help yourself 


to a taste of 
Welch’s Grapelade 


Demonstrations are not confined to grocery products, 
tho they are more often used in that field. A waterproof- 
ing preparation for shoes was demonstrated by a motor- 
driven device which alternately submerged a shoe in 
water and brought it up again for public inspection to 
convince the skeptical that water has no terrors for the 
shoe protected by this preparation. This device was in 
the show window. 

If there is something about a product that must be 
actually shown to people before they will be con- 
vinced, the demonstration is usually profitable. 

Demonstrations and sampling are, in fact, such an im- 
portant part of many merchandising plans that we shall 
give it full consideration in Part II of this manual. 


CONSUMER BOOKLETS AND LITERATURE 


The mission of booklets and literature used as dealer 
helps is so obvious as to need no extended consideration, 
but one note of caution should be sounded. If the dealer 
is expected to inclose them with his bills and to put them 
out over his counter, he must be made to feel that they 
will draw sales to him, not merely to the product. 

Booklets and other literature to be distributed by the 
dealer should be prepared to look like the dealer’s 
advertising, not the manufacturer’s. 

No mention should be made of the possibility of obtain- 
ing the product direct from the factory. Instead, the 
dealer’s name and address should be imprinted on the 
literature, so that he will get the benefit of his initiative 
in using it, and will feel that it represents him personally. 
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That the use of such literature, carefully prepared for 
its purpose, is profitable, has been demonstrated by many 
manufacturers and retailers. A New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, stationer who kept track of the returns from 250 
imprinted folders he mailed out in his statements, de- 
scribing a new fifteen-dollar time stamp he had just 
stocked, discovered that they sold eighteen time stamps 
in less than three weeks—$270 in sales from 250 folders. 


When felt chair pads were first introduced, this same 
merchant ordered three dozen. They did not begin to 
move until the manufacturer sent him some leaflets, 
which the bookkeeper slipped in with the bills when they 
were mailed out the first of the following month. Within 
a few days those leaflets had sold nearly a gross of those 
chair pads. 


Supplying Sales Ideas. The manufacturer who supplies 
his dealers with live sales ideas that really help make 
sales for them has a distinct advantage. Many remark- 
able successes in merchandising have resulted from pow- 
erful retail-sales ideas properly worked out by the manu- 
facturer. Often the sales idea lies in discovering and 
exploiting a new use or several new uses for the product. 


For years the Stillson wrench had been considered 
merely as a tool for mechanics. Dealers stocked it and 
offered it for sale solely with that end in view. A new 
sales idea was born when someone realized that the 
wrench was highly valuable as a tool for the home, to 
be employed by housewives and home owners for a thou- 
sand and one purposes about the house. This idea, pre- 
sented to the dealers long in advance of any national 
advertising to drive the idea home, resulted in a great, 
increase in orders. 


The makers of composition board developed the idea of 
making an extra room in the attic. This idea took with 
both consumers and dealers, resulting in increased sales 
of composition board. 
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Another form that the new sales idea may take is find- 
ing a new market for the product, and, perhaps, adjusting 
the product to fit the new market. 

At one time the Eversharp pencil was confronted with 
a market that seemed to be saturated and with consider- 
able new competition, some of it at lower prices. They 
met the condition by cultivating the vast market of school 
children who use pencils—33,000,000 of them—by bring- 
ing out a special pencil for this market. 


“RDUCATING” THE RETAILER’S CLERKS 


The proprietor or the buyer in a retail store may be 
thoroly convinced of the merits of a product, and buy 
generously, but it remains for the sales force to sell it. 
The sales force, however, may have neither the interest 
in, nor the knowledge of, a product that the manufacturer 
has or that the merchant or his buyer has. 

There are three ways to overcome (to as great an extent 
as it can be overcome) the handicap of uninterested and 
unintelligent selling at the retail counter. 

One way is to advertise so extensively that the public 
will ask for, and even insist on getting, a product, thereby 
placing the retail clerk in the position of being little more 
than an automatic sales machine for that product. Many 
large advertisers have placed themselves in this inde- 
pendent position by making their products so well known 
and so universally used that they sell themselves almost 
automatically at the retail counter. 

Another method is to furnish an incentive in the form 
of a prize or a commission which salespeople (or their 
department heads) can win by exceeding a given sales 
quota in a given time. This plan is not looked upon 
with very great favor by merchants nor is it altogether 
satisfactory to the manufacturer, for it is in a sense a 
“bribe,” and the interest of the sales people often dies 
the minute the “bribe” is removed, or it dulls after a time 
unless the “bribe” is increased. 
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A third method is to educate the retail sales person in 
the proper way to sell a product, and perhaps in its his- 
tory or manufacture. This is accomplished in many 
ways. Some manufacturers publish house organs which 
are edited with the idea of both educating the reader to 
a better understanding of the nature and the selling 
points of a product, and winning his or her good will by 
the sheer friendliness of its editorial appeal. 


The Eaton, Crane & Pike Company publish a suc- 
cessful house organ, under the suggestive name, Pull- 
Together. While published primarily for the merchants 
themselves in the beginning, it has won its way, thru 
years of steady progress, into the interest of the people 
behind the counter in thousands of stores. 

To gain the friendship of retail sales people for his 


house and product is an objective of great sales 
value to the manufacturer who attains it. 


Some manufacturers prepare simple sales manuals for 
retail clerks, often illustrated so interestingly as to com- 
mand the interest of the most indifferent salesman. After 
seeing the pictures and reading the captions in some of 
these retail sales manuals, it is really difficult not to sell 
the product properly. 

Many manufacturers make a special point of training 
their own sales force to use their spare moments in retail 
stores in cultivating the friendship of the sales people and 
in giving them personal tips on the correct methods of 
selling their products. 

The person behind the counter is often the most 
important link in the whole chain of marketing. 

If we can work out any plan, old or new, that will 
strengthen this link as regards the sale of our product, 
we will surely be well repaid for the effort. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


There are three distinct plans used by manufacturers 
in helping dealers by means of local newspaper adver- 
tising. 
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The most common plan is to supply the dealer with 
electrotypes, free of charge, with a mortised space for his 
name and address at the bottom, for use in his local news- 
papers. Such electrotypes are, as a rule, comparatively 
small. Six-inch double-column and _ six-inch single- 
column seem to be the favorite sizes, altho of course 
larger and smaller sizes are used in many cases. 


These electrotypes cost money and should never be sent 
except upon the dealer’s request, either to salesmen or in 
response to an offer made by mail or thru the house organ. 


Care should be taken to leave a sufficiently large space 
for the dealer’s name and address on electrotypes. It is 
very important that the advertising copy and display be 
prepared with an eye toward making the advertisement 
seem to be the dealer’s and not the manufacturer’s. 

In his local community, the dealer is generally more 
important as a sales factor than any distant manu- 
facturer. 

A good way to test out a dealer advertisement before 
having electrotypes made is to ask yourself, “Would I run 
that in space I was paying for if I were a dealer, inter- 
ested only in making sales for myself?” 

Who Shall Pay for Local Advertising? When the dealers 
use the advertising prepared for them by the manufac- 
turer, the question of whether or not the manufacturer 
will pay part, or all, of the cost of the local advertising 
comes up. 

One plan, not often used but sometimes practical in 
connection with special local sales drives, is for the manu- 
facturer to share the expense of local newspaper adver- 
tising space with the dealer on a 50-50 or similar basis, 
the manufacturer also supplying the copy or electrotypes 
free of cost to the dealer. 

Another plan is for the manufacturer to assume the full 
cost and responsibility of the local newspaper advertis- 
ing, listing the names and addresses of the several local 
dealers who carry his product. 
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There are cases, however, where it is not advisable for 
an advertiser to list all his distributors in one advertise- 
ment. This is likely to be so where he has both dealers 
catering to the high-class trade and those dealing with 
people of more moderate means. The first class may not 
care to be listed with those of the latter class. 

As a rule, this plan of advertising the dealers’ names is 
popular with dealers, for they are getting free advertis- 
ing. But it is not fully profitable for the manufacturer 
unless he makes sure in advance that he is going to get 
the active sales co-operation of the merchants. He should 
aim to have dealers display his products in the windows 
and otherwise take an active interest in cashing in on the 
newspaper advertising. 


The Possibilities in Dealer Co-operation. It is only by 
the combined use of window display, newspaper, direct 
mail, and possibly other advertising that the retailer can 
dispose of the largest possible volume of a manufacturer’s 
product. 

An office-appliance dealer was asked by the salesman 
of a safe-cabinet company why he was not selling more 
safe cabinets. 


“Well, how would you suggest my going about it?” the 
merchant asked. 


The salesman suggested that the dealer devote an en- 
tire window to safe cabinets for a week, using the display 
cards that had been sent to him, run a safe-cabinet adver- 
tisement (an electrotype of which would be supplied) in 
his newspaper space for a week, and send out folders, 
imprinted with his name, to every merchant and business 
man on his mailing list. 

The merchant acted upon the suggestion—and he sold 
more than $1,500 worth of safe cabinets in a single week, 
which was more than he had sold in two years before! 


There are tremendous sales possibilities in dealer 
co-operation that is actually carried thru. 
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This phase of selling is worthy of the best thought of 
the best brains of any business which must depend upon 
retailers to do the final selling. 


When it comes to deciding upon the actual dealer-help 
mediums to employ—whether window displays, local 
newspaper advertising, signs, counter-display devices, 
booklets, or any other form of selling help for dealers— 
the question comes up (as in the selection of any other 
advertising medium): “Which of these mediums (or 
methods) will accomplish the desired end most economi- 
cally or effectually?” There is also the consideration of 
the fact that help to the dealer must bear a sane relation 
to his potential sales of the product and the profit there- 
from. 


‘“Selling’’ the Dealer on the Help Offered. A very impor- 
tant point to be borne in mind in connection with supply- 
ing dealer helps is that the dealer must be sold on what 
is offered for use in his store and his newspaper space. He 
must be interested in the returns he can get. A wise 
plan is to stimulate requests for sales helps and to get a 
promise that the dealer will use them. 

An important part of a manufacturer’s sales plan 
is to provide for ways and means of promoting the 
use of dealer helps. 

Since the dealer’s co-operation is required to insure the 
success of plans for dealer helps, it follows that no plan 
should be proposed to him which will be unpleasant or 
difficult for him to carry out. 


The Dealer’s Attitude. Dealers differ in the character 
and amount of co-operation they are willing to give. As 
a rule, the merchant selling a large number of lines is 
more cautious in giving co-operation than is the dealer 
with a few lines. 

Where there are many brands or lines competing 
for a dealer’s co-operation, special care must be given 
to the problem of securing the dealer’s preference 
for co-operating with one brand or line. 
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A dealer’s experience with co-operation in the past will 
influence his present attitude. If he has had no appre- 
ciable success with co-operation, or if unpleasant episodes 
have arisen in his attempts to co-operate, he will be only 
lukewarm toward any co-operative plan. On the other 
hand, if he has had success in co-operating, he may even 
ask, unsolicited, for all the dealer helps he can get. 

Just as in selling merchandise to dealers, so in sell- 
ing them on co-operation, the manufacturer must 
adapt his appeal to the dealer’s attitude toward 
co-operation. 

If a co-operative plan requires the dealer to put more 
selling effort into it than the profit on the line warrants, 
he will probably refuse to give the co-operation. 

Every minute a dealer and his sales people devote to 
an article, in studying its merits, in displaying and dis- 
tributing its advertising matter, or in selling it to the 
customer, costs money. If it takes considerable time to 
do these things, the selling costs will be high, and his 
profits must be high in proportion. 

Again, dealers differ in their attitudes toward their sales 
territories. Some dealers wait for the public to step thru 
their store doors before they try to reach them directly. 
Others have the tendency to go out to the homes of their 
community, or to send solicitors, or to mail literature to 
these homes. The merchant who has never visited nor 
circularized the homes of his selling territory for the pur- 
pose of drumming up new trade, will be slow to take up 
such a plan. He cannot be handled like the dealer who 
customarily goes out after business. It is necessary to— 

Study the habits and limitations of dealers; devise 
plans of dealer co-operation which will be accepted 
by the greatest number. 

It is wise to offer plans which reduce to the minimum 
the necessity for dealers to change their habits of doing 
business. Human nature is slow to change its habits. 
To get dealers to do this in order to push the sale of a 
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particular product or line requires sales strategy of the 
highest order. 


Avenues of Influencing the Dealer. Having decided upon 
an acceptable plan of co-operation for the dealer, there 
are three avenues by which to reach him: 

1. By mail, either thru letters or mailing pieces. . 
2. Thru a house organ. 
3. By means of the sales force. 5 

The first two methods need no explanation. The third 
method is one that is difficult, but effective when properly 
employed. 

Salesmen dislike to carry around heavy portfolios or 
sample cases full of advertising matter to show the dealer 
and they dislike to take time to talk about it. They want 
to talk the goods, not the advertising. 

For this reason it often becomes necessary for the sales 
executive to make a special effort to “sell” the salesmen 
on the dealer helps and the firm’s advertismg campaign 
to a point where they realize that if they get this same 
story over to their trade it will mean that the dealers’ 
stocks will move faster and the salesmen will find them- 
selves securing more and larger orders. 


Let Us Remember That: Advertising a product at, or 
in connection with, the dealer’s store (the point of final 
sale) is a very important factor in gaining the best vol- 
ume of sales at low cost. 

The usual mediums of such advertising are the win- 
dow display, counter displays, hangers, and other store 
signs, store demonstrations, and consumer booklets and 
literature. 

Supplying the dealer with effective sales ideas greatly 
promotes the sale of a product that is distributed thru 
dealers. 

The dealer’s clerks should be interested and educated 
in the product. 
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Newspaper advertising, in co-operation with the dealer, 
is an effective standard method of promoting sales. 

In seeking dealer co-operation, one should understand 
the dealer’s attitude toward such co-operation. 

To reach and to influence the dealer to such co-opera- 
tion, three channels may be used: direct mail, the house 
organ, and the company’s sales force. The salesmen 
should be thoroly sold on the importance of their enlist- 
ing the dealer’s co-operation. 


% *% * *% * * 


Let us now, in Part II of this manual, further but 
briefly analyze the problem of sampling and demonstrat- 
ing a product; for this is, in the case of many products, 
an excellent means of building sales. We all like to try 
things, if possible, before we buy them. 


RETAIL-ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES 
Part IT 
SAMPLING AND DEMONSTRATING THE PRopucT 


AMPLING and demonstrating a product are closely 
S related methods of advertising and selling. To try 
to separate them would be like trying to think of 

one Siamese twin without thinking of the other. 


Sampling is generally understood to mean giving con- 
sumers or users a trial unit of a product. This may be 
done at business shows, county fairs, expositions, or by 
house-to-house or office-to-office distribution. Sometimes 
samples are given on presentation of a card, or of a cou- 
pon clipped from a newspaper advertisement, to a local 
dealer; or the sample may be sent thru the mails in 
answer to a mailed request. 

As used in modern merchandising, sampling is dem- 
onstrating the merit, value, or qualities of a product 
to the person you wish to interest in it by means of 
touch, taste, sound, sight, smell, or use. 

Thus, when a certain manufacturer of automobile head- 
light lenses devised a plan whereby motorists were per- 
mitted—and urged—to try a set of his lenses for a week, 
free, he was sampling his product just as truly as was 
the Kolynos Company when it sent uniformed girls to 
hand out sample tubes of its tooth paste on the street 
corners. 

In a practical study of the subject of sampling, there 
are three essential points to be considered: 

1. Kinds of sampling. 
2. Channels of sampling. 
3. Sampling policies. 


KINDS OF SAMPLING 


Every business man with a product or service to sell 
needs to ponder well the question, “How can I make the 
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public more intimately acquainted with my offering?” 
And since the function of sampling is to make the public 
intimately acquainted with the goods, that question may 
well take the form, “Can my product be sampled, and 
if so, how?” 


Small-Package Sampling. The easiest and readiest kind 
of efficient sampling is possible where the product to be 
sold can be put up in small sample packages; where, 
moreover, the customer is put to no great inconvenience 
in testing the sample; and where, finally, in making the 
test from sample, the customer gets a good idea of the 
product as a whole. 

For example, a small tube of perfume can be sent as 
a free sample thru the mails. The recipient is put to no 
inconvenience in testing this sample; and from this test 
she can get an accurate idea of what the full bottle of 
perfume is like. 

The great majority of samples offered to the public are 
of this kind. Prominent among them are toilet prepara- 
tions, prepared foods, foodstuffs, and several kinds of 
household materials. 


Sampling with Standard-Size Packages. Even tho the 
small sample is widely used, the most effective unit for 
sampling many package products is the full-size package. 
This larger unit is frequently used because it takes advan- 
tage of the law of habit. 

To eat or use a product once is an experience; to 
eat or use it a second time is the beginning of a 
habit. 

The larger sized package goes farther toward establish- 
ing the use habit. A person receiving a small package 
containing one serving of Post Toasties might eat and 
relish that cereal as a gastronomic experience and yet not 
think seriously of ordering a package from the grocer. 
But if a full-size package is left in the kitchen, or is pre- 
sented by the grocer, then Post Toasties would probably 
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be served to the whole family for several mornings. If 
they like it better than the cereal they have been using, 
they would much more likely keep on using it, because 
there had been time and use enough for them to get the 
habit of using it. 

Experience often proves that what on the face of the 
problem looks like the most expensive sampling unit is, 
in reality, the cheapest. 

It is not how much the sample costs that counts, but 
what a given amount spent in sampling accomplishes. 

The best way to determine the results of any sampling 
plan is to try it out in a restricted territory and make a 
careful study of results before using it in wide territory. 
In handling such matters, it is always well to remember 
that it is not how we think the public will react, but 
rather how it actually does react that determines the suc- 
cess or failure of any method. 


Lowering the Cost of Larger Samples. Some products 
are of such a nature that the small sample, while convey- 
ing some idea of the looks of the article, cannot give an 
adequate idea of the performance which the full-size 
product can render. A small clipping of a dress fabric, 
for example, gives little or no idea of how well that 
fabric will look and wear when made into a dress. 


The manufacturers of a well-known brand of dress 
fabric seek to overcome this defect by encouraging the 
public to send twenty-five cents for enough of this mate- 
rial to make a hand bag. They conclude that the hand 
bag will be so attractive and durable as to prove the 
attractiveness and durability of the fabric when made 
into a dress. 

Sampling fails unless the size of the sample is large 
enough to give a realistic demonstration of the value 
of the product. 

If a product is regularly sold in a rather large size, In- 
volving considerable outlay, its cost will militate against 
trying it out for the first time. A small sample may be 
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inadequate. But if a large sample can be offered in some 
desirable form at small cost, this as a rule should be done. 

Often a small charge for a sample serves to cut down 
“waste circulation” of samples. 

Larger samples may often be sold for special purposes, 
as in the case of dress fabrics above mentioned. The gift 
field, and the field of children’s wear and playthings, offer 
avenues for samples. People often will buy, for use in 
gift making and gift giving, materials and products with 
which otherwise they might be slow in getting acquainted. 
In like manner adults may be readily induced to buy a 
product in order to make something for the children, 
whereas they might hesitate about buying it for their 
own use. 


The Sample That Is Inconvenient to Use. Thus some 
products are handicapped by their size. Others are 
handicapped by the difficulty the recipient may have in 
testing them out. 7 

A cold-water paint, for decorating interior walls, is 
usually sold as a dry powder. In order to use it, one 
must mix the powder with water, have a brush handy, 
and wall space on which to experiment. 

To overcome this handicap, the manufacturer of such 
a paint does all the work himself, covering strips of paper 
or cardboard with his paint, and sending these as sam- 
ples. It is thus easy for the recipient, without going to 
the labor of preparation and application, to become ac- 
quainted with the results that the product gives. Thus— 

Sampling may be done by showing the results of 
using a product as well as by using the product. 

Sending on Trial—A Form of Sampling. Some products 
are of such a nature that it is impossible to give samples 
either of them or of their results. To become convinced, 
the prospective customer must come into personal con- 
tact with the actual product, either by using it himself 
or by seeing it used by another. 
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There are two methods whereby a person may be 
encouraged to use such a product. One is the offer to 
rent it to him—as when a piano, phonograph, typewriter, 
or an automobile is rented to a prospective buyer. Com- 
panies that both rent out and sell typewriters make it a 
practice to allow the rent paid count as part payment if 
afterward the machine is purchased. 

The other method is the free trial. A large number of 
types of products may now be tried out by the prospect 
free of cost. Often the manufacturer of a new machine 
used in shops or offices will solicit the opportunity to 
install a sample machine, or several machines, in order 
that its record at actual work may be studied by prospec- 
tive buyers. This kind of sampling is more commonly 
called a demonstration. 


When to Employ Demonstration. When people cannot 
be induced to try something, or to make something, or 
to do something, for themselves, or when they cannot be 
made to see how an article or a product should be used, 
and are not likely to purchase unless they do see, the 
demonstration offers a practical selling aid. Demonstra- 
tions are often successful because they appeal to that 
trait in human nature which makes us like to watch an- 
other person perform, particularly if that person is adept. 
The same interest that causes a man to pause in front 
of a Childs restaurant window to watch the flopping of 
buckwheat cakes makes that same man susceptible to a 
store-window demonstration of how a reversible collar 
works, or how an electric envelope sealer works on his 
own office mail. 

Many a meritorious article which we now use as a 
matter of course would never have overcome its 
initial sales resistance had it not been for the use 
of the demonstration. 

It is, in fact, the demonstration, operating as it does in 
very close contact with people, that has given some adver- 
tisers their most effective sales angles and ideas. The 
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Valspar boiling-water test, for example, was used for some 
time as a demonstration at motor-boat shows before its 
value as an advertising idea was appreciated. 


CHANNELS OF SAMPLING 


Thru what channels is it best to sample? Should the 
samples be distributed by the manufacturer directly to 
the homes, or should they be passed out by the dealer or 
local representative, or should they be sent only to in- 
quirers by mail? The answer depends on the product 
and the conditions affecting it. 

In the case of such a well-known product as Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit, it may be safe to assume that the public 
in general will want it and appreciate its value, and it 
may, therefore, be sound policy to distribute sample pack- 
ages, containing say two biscuits, by placing them directly 
in the hands of someone in the home kitchen. 

Certain well-known food-product manufacturers make 
it a policy to cover the country every so often with sam- 
pling crews, placing sample packages in all the better 
homes in every locality, on the theory that new homes 
are being established constantly, that people forget about 
their product, or get weaned away from it by some new 
product, and that the most economical and certain way 
to bring them back and make them consumers again is by 
giving them a sample package—even tho they were 
already acquainted with the product. 

As a general rule, however, more selective methods of 
sampling are employed, such as thru the trade and in 
answer to mail inquiries. 


Sampling thru the Trade. When possible it is best to 
sample thru the dealers who sell your product. This 
shows the dealer that you are doing something practical 
to interest, not merely the general public, but his own 
customers, in your product; and therefore he is more 
inclined to push the sale of your product in his store. 
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There are two generally used methods of sampling thru 
the dealer. One is to get him to give you a list of his 
best customers with the understanding that you will send 
to each person on the list a card good for a full-size pack- 
age of your product if presented at the dealer’s store, you 
to redeem each card so presented at the full retail price 
of the package. This means that you not only give away 
the package, but also enable the dealer to get his normal 
profit for handling the transaction. Many manufacturers 
testify that this method is worth all it costs, because of 
the good will it creates among the dealers—a good will 
that manifests itself in steady sales after the sampling 
campaign is over. 

The other method is to advertise in the local newspa- 
pers, running a coupon in each advertisement good for a 
full-size package of your product if presented at any of 
the stores listed in the advertisement. Sometimes such a 
coupon reads, “This Coupon and 5 cents (or 10 cents) en- 
titles,” ete. The imposition of a small charge automati- 
cally sifts out many of the irresponsible and merely curi- 
ous, and it partially pays the cost of the sample. 

Under this plan, as under the card plan previously 
described, you redeem these coupons at the full price of 
the package, or at the full price less the charge imposed 
on the coupon. 

In using this coupon plan it is advisable to provide a 
place for the person who presents the coupon to fill in her 
or his name and address, and require that this be done, 
and that no more than one coupon be honored for the 
same family. Failure to do this may result in an experi- 
ence similar to that of a large soap company, which ran 
a newspaper coupon campaign in Baltimore, advertising 
it well in advance, with the result that much of the entire 
editions of the papers carrying the coupons were bought 
up by some enterprising individuals, who thereby ob- 
tained a large quantity of this soap at a few cents a cake, 
while the general public failed to obtain any! Some news- 
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papers now refuse to run this type of coupon advertise- 
ment because of just this danger. 
One of the important precautions in sampling is to 
have a plan of distribution which prevents one per- 
son or family from securing more than one sample. 
Another method of sampling thru the dealer is to sup- 
ply him with small samples to distribute over his coun- 
ter. The fact should not be overlooked, however, that 
giving the dealer the samples does not necessarily insure © 
his giving them out to his customers. It is, therefore, 
often advisable for the advertiser to give some attractive 
display case or form with the free sample, so as to encour- 
age the dealer to give it a prominent position in the store. 


Sampling As Related to Advertising and Dealers. All 
sampling plans are most effective when accompanied by 
advertising that aims to sell the public on the advantages 
of the product to be sampled, so that acceptance, if not 
active demand, shall be created in advance of the sam- 
pling. 

Occasionally samples are distributed from house to 
house as a preliminary to calling on dealers to interest 
them in stocking the article, the idea being to create a 
use-habit locally, so that the dealer will find a more ready 
acceptance, if not a-certain demand, for the product as 
soon as it 1s placed on his shelves. 

Another favored method of using sampling as an aid 
to influencing dealers is to offer a sample, either free or 
for a nominal sum, in general advertising, provided the 
reader will give the name of his or her dealer. This is 
the method used by the varnish company whose advertis- 
ing campaign was described in Executive Manual 29. 

Many dealer accounts have been opened by means of 
this sampling method; it ties up closely with a company’s 
magazine advertising and makes it serve to accelerate dis- 
tribution. 


Sampling by Mail. Some products can be sampled suc- 
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cessfully by mail. A woman may pay little attention to 
a form letter telling of the merits of a new kind of towel- 
ing; but by inclosing a small square of this toweling you 
immediately engage her shopping interest. She will feel 
the toweling and unconsciously weigh its merits in her 
mind in a way that no amount of copy, and no picture, 
would be likely to make her do. 

The actual merchandise is always more interesting 

to prospective buyers than descriptions and illustra- 

tions of merchandise. 

It is very important, in sending samples by mail, that 
the letter or circular and the sample go together. Other- 
wise you lose a large part of the effectiveness of each. It 
is possible to obtain mailing envelopes and packages 
which will permit this simultaneous mailing, with provi- 
sion for paying only the proper rate of postage on each 
class of matter. 


SAMPLING POLICIES 


Getting people to use your product, even if only in a 
very small way, is often the quickest and surest method 
of making them customers. There is, however, some- 
times a bad reaction to sampling. Many a manufacturer 
has felt impelled to enter into a free-sampling campaign 
on the assumption that his merchandise itself is its own 
best salesman. Honest in his belief that his merchandise 
has all the value he claims for it, he reasons, “If I can 
get the public to use it once, it will give such satisfaction 
that it is bound to repeat.” If he does not receive good 
counsel at this point, he may make the serious and ex- 
pensive error of promiscuous sampling, forgetting that— 

Nothing will so surely and quickly cheapen an arti- 
cle of merchandise as the literal throwing of it to 
the four winds. 

After an article has been unconditionally given away it 
is hard for human nature to realize that it has any real 
value. Or, at least, people instinctively resent having to 
pay for it. Again, if samples are promiscuously and 
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freely distributed, only a very small percentage is likely 
to be ever tested or consumed; especially is this true of 
merchandise that goes into the human stomach or any- 
thing for the skin or hair. 


Make People Want to Try It. To make the article sam- 
pled its own best salesman, a desire should be created for 
it. The person receiving it should want to try it. Gen- 
erally the most practical way to do this is by means of 
advance advertising. 

The psychological action of advertising here manifests 
itself. The advertising first tends to dissipate people’s 
active suspicions of a new product (provided the claims 
are not exaggerated); it makes the product passively 
acceptable; and finally, it creates an active desire for it. 

To give away samples without first overcoming the 
public’s natural (tho generally unrecognized) sus- 
picion of new and untried products is to throw 
money away. 

To give away samples when a product is passively 
acceptable is sometimes the quickest and most economical 
way of developing active desire; at other times, it is wiser 
to fan the flame of interest or curiosity a little longer by 
means of advertising before giving samples; it depends 
upon the product. 

Sampling is generally most profitable, however, when 
an active desire for the sample has been created before 
it is given out to the individual. 


* * * * * * 


Special attention has been given to sampling, because 
it has been one of the prime factors in successfully adver- 
tising a great many products. Its possibilities should be 
investigated and weighed as a possible feature of every 
advertising campaign. 

Let us now get over on the retailer’s side of the fence 
and analyze retail-advertising principles that apply in 
solving the retailer’s own advertising problem. 


RETAIL-ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES 
Part III 
ADVERTISING A Retain Bustness 


E HAVE analyzed the manufacturer’s problem of 
retail advertising—the problem of influencing 
and helping his dealers to sell a satisfactory 

amount of his goods at the point of final sale. And we 
have considered the important matter of sampling and 
demonstrating a product. Now we shall study retail 
advertising from the viewpoint, not of the manufacturer, 
but of the retail-store proprietor. 

The Chinese have a saying, “A man without a smiling 
face must not open a shop.” This warning is good, but 
for the twentieth century it does not go far enough. 

Success in modern retailing depends not only on 
pleasant manners, but also on a keen merchandising 
sense—ability to buy right and to sell at a profit. 

Every retail business has its particular problem as to 
how it is to survive and flourish. It must take in more 
than it pays out. It must make sales in sufficient volume 
and at mark-ups of selling prices over cost prices suffi- 
cient to cover all cost of doing business and leave a net 
profit. To do this, it must have customers. To get new 
customers and to retain old customers—it must advertise. 

Every retail store has an advertising problem—the 
problem of telling the people about its merchandise 
and service. 

We are not here concerned with the profitableness of 
each sale; we are assuming that the retailer knows how 
to make money on each transaction, how to analyze his 
costs of doing business, and, where they are too high, to 
take the proper steps to lessen them. But we are here 
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considering the fact that to make money the merchant 
must have customers; that within certain limits the more 
customers he can obtain, or the bigger sales he can make 
to each customer, the more money he can earn: 


Retail Success Depends on Advertising. It takes adver- 
tising to reach and hold these customers. There is no 
set rule as to the form this advertising must take. In 
some retail businesses, word-of-mouth advertising has 
been found effective. Witness the man—a true retailer 
—selling cold drinks at a baseball game on a hot day. In 
some cases the display of the goods alone constitutes good 
advertising. Witness the fruit stand with its wealth of 
colorful fruits thrusting themselves out onto the side- 
walk. 

The point is that the retailer must somehow attract 
people to his goods and his store. 

Retail advertising, in its many forms, attracts people 
to the retailer’s goods and into his store where those goods 
may be seen, perhaps sampled—and purchased. 

An expert of the National Cash Register Company has 
figured out that sixty retail stores fail on account of lack 
of advertising where one fails because of overadvertis- 
ing. But many merchants say that the reason they do not 
advertise more is because advertising does not pay them. 

And they are probably right! Advertising does not 
pay them, for the simple reason that they use advertising 
as advertising, instead of using it broadly as selling. They 
advertise definite items to-day, and, if they do not sell 
them to-morrow, they complain that advertising does not 
pay. Their advertising is not related to their business, 
because they lack a fundamental selling plan into one part 
of which advertising dovetails to make their selling plan 
complete. 


ADVERTISING THE NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 


Let us consider several types of retail businesses, find 
out what is the peculiar customer-getting problem of each 
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type, and see how advertising can be used to help solve 
that problem. 

Many persons enter the retail business by opening up 
a neighborhood store. This is the store that seeks to 
serve a limited neighborhood only, within a radius, say, 
of four or five blocks. 

The main reason for the existence of neighborhood 
stores is that they are convenient; they provide homes 
mainly with goods and services for which there is almost 
daily need; they are so near at hand that servants or 
children can be sent to make purchases; and they can 
make quick deliveries. 

Neighborhood stores, therefore, are grocery stores, deli- 
catessens, drug stores, fruit stores, candy stores, meat 
markets, refreshment stands, house-furnishing stores, 
bakeries, cleaning and pressing establishments, lunch 
rooms, dry-goods stores, and notion stores. 

As a rule, the neighborhood store is limited, as to cus- 
tomers, to those living within a few blocks around it. 
Beyond that radius, other neighborhood stores tend to 
get the trade. 

The neighborhood retailer, therefore, must ask himself, 
“How can I get a large number of the people in my neigh- 
borhood to come to my store? How can I win trade from 
my close-by competitors—and how can I get more peo- 
ple to trade with me who are now doing their shopping 
down town?” 

How Neighborhood Stores Reach Prospective Customers. 
There are three general ways whereby the neighborhood 
retailer may reach prospective customers: 

First, there is the probability that most of these pros- 
pective customers regularly, or at least occasionally, pass 
his store. To make these passers-by interested in his 
store, he should devote just as much care to his show 
window as does the Broadway merchant. 

Let the merchant realize, moreover, that each person 
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who enters his store to make a purchase is probably buy- 
ing only a small percentage of the goods which that store 
is prepared to sell him. For example, the person who 
enters the corner drug store for an ice-cream soda may 
also be a good prospective customer for a box of candy, 
or a shaving set, or a camera, or an electric fan, or a book 
of summer fiction. 

The dealer is on the right track, therefore, who cul- 

tivates every visitor with the purpose of making him 

come oftener and buy more lines of products. 

This means that the proprietor will want to arrange 

the inside of his store and to display his merchandise so 
as to advertise most effectively to visitors. 


The second general way by which the merchant can 
reach prospective customers in his neighborhood is by 
calling on them personally or soliciting them by phone. 

Not many merchants resort to these practices, since 
they call for unusual initiative and personality. How- 
ever, they have been found effective by many retailers 
and are recommended as one effective way to reach pros- 
pects. 


The third way is by the printed solicitation—the news- 
paper advertisement, the printed circular delivered from 
door to door or sent thru the mails, or the personally writ- 
ten or circular letter. 


The Use of Printers’-Ink Advertising. As a rule, the 
neighborhood retailer cannot profitably use the city news- 
papers for advertising his store, since he has to pay for 
considerable circulation which is beyond the radius of 
homes from which he can draw trade. But there may be 
a neighborhood newspaper, circulating almost wholly 
within the district that he serves. Such a paper would 
ordinarily be a good medium for his advertising. 

Some neighborhood retailers periodically issue circulars 
featuring their offerings, and have these distributed from 
door to door. In some cases a number of noncompeting 
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merchants in the same neighborhod will combine and 
issue one circular containing the advertisements of all. 
Co-operative advertising of various kinds on the part 
of neighborhood stores—even including competing 
stores—is often found to be an effective means of 
meeting the competition of down-town stores. 

Neighborhood retailers have not widely developed the 
practice of building up mailing lists of prospects in their 
neighborhoods and mailing them letters or advertising 
literature, altho this method of advertising is often found 
to be very profitable. 

Where retailers have lists of charge customers to whom 
they mail monthly statements, many include in the 
envelope with the statement some special advertising 
matter, such as envelope “stuffers” furnished by the 
manufacturers. This is a form of advertising which costs 
the retailer practically nothing and may bring him a con- 
siderable increase in business. 

If the neighborhood retailer knows how to write good 
letters, or can get someone to write effective letters for 
him, he has an excellent opportunity, by means of the 
mails, to bring himself and his store to the favorable 
attention of many people in his neighborhood who other- 
wise would know nothing about him and would never 
give his store a thought; and— 


The more often a prospective customer is reminded 
of a store, the more likely he or she is to go to that 
store. 


ADVERTISING THE DOWN-TOWN STORE 


The centrally located or down-town store differs from 
the neighborhood store in ways that make a difference in 
their respective advertising problems. 

The centrally located store draws its trade, not from 
one neighborhood only, but from a whole city and its 
suburbs. Standing in the heart of a shopping center, it 
can carry style and luxury goods which the neighborhood 
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store cannot sell so well because of lack of authoritative- 
ness; or it can successfully carry large stocks of, and spe- 
cialize in, lines for which any neighborhood market would 
be much too meager. 

With thousands of pedestrians on the street daily, 

a down-town location has a large potential market; 

but to grasp its full opportunity for sales requires a 

high grade of managerial ability. 

Yet, in spite of the differences, the neighborhood and 
the down-town store are fundamentally the same in char- 
acter, problems, and methods. Therefore, in analyzing 
the fundamental problems of the down-town store, we 
also to a large extent analyze the problems of the neigh- 
borhood store. 


Major Problems of the Down-Town Store. The down- 
town store. occupies either the best location possible, for 
which it pays very high rent, or its location is not so 
favorable, for which it pays less rent. - 

The problem of the best-located store is to deflect 
within its doors a larger than average proportion of those 
who pass by its doors. Part of the problem of the more 
poorly located store is to induce people to go out of their 
way and come to this store to trade. 

In addition, every store seeks as far as possible so to 
distribute its business thruout the day, the week, and the 
year as to avoid big rush periods entailing the employ- 
ment of additional help. It wants to avoid so far as pos- 
sible pronounced ups and downs in its daily, weekly, and 
monthly volume of sales. It wants the largest possible 
steady flow of business. 

The expense of operating any business, figured as 
a percentage of sales volume, may be kept lower by 
means of a steadier flow of sales. 

This explains why drug stores in certain sections have 
found it profitable to serve noon lunches. The regular 
restaurants and lunch rooms in these sections have but 
one highly profitable period, the noon hour of the day. 
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To take care of the noon rush, they must provide space, 
equipment, and working force considerably beyond that 
needed for the rest of the day. Consequently they must 


charge enough for their food to take care of all this idle 
overhead. 


But a drug store in the same section is not so handi- 
capped. In its fountain and its refreshment tables it 
already has the space and equipment for serving light 
luncheons, and it can turn its regular clerks into waiters 
and waitresses for the noon hour. In this way it can 
serve dozens of noon meals without substantial addition 
to its overhead; also it can serve luncheons at other ’ 
periods of the day. 


The Live Merchant’s Advertising Policy. The mediocre 
retailer may be content with those customers who volun- 
tarily come to his store, but the enterprising merchant 
realizes that those who will visit his store voluntarily are 
but a small fraction of the great public within his reach, 
and that advertising is the one powerful means of draw- 
ing in larger numbers of customers. 

Constantly hammering on his most effective sales 
appeals thru every available medium that is effective 
—that is the live merchant’s policy. 

His strongest appeal may be one (or a combination) 

of the following: 


Price. Specialization. 

Convenience, Service, including delivery. 

Prestige. Complete stocks. 

Novelty. Self-service, leading to low prices. 
Durability. Or any one of a score of other appeals. 


It may be set down as a fundamental that— 
Unless, or until, a retail business has something about 
it that makes it stand out in at least one favorable 
aspect, its advertising cannot be fully effective. 
Only by standing out can a retailer hope to draw more 
and more new patronage and to hold his old customers. 


How Various Retailers Stand Out. It may be only some 
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little thing that makes a retail store stand out. A dry- 
goods store in Providence, Rhode Island, is famous for 
buttons. Just buttons—but they draw a large trade and 
serve to introduce women to the store, where they go for 
buttons—and buy many other things as well—and thus 
get the habit of shopping there. 


McCreery’s, New York, is known by New York women 
as having an especially fine silk department, and that silk 
department has helped to build the whole business by 
drawing patronage that has gradually spread out all over 
the store. Saks & Co., New York, is known for leather 
goods and jewelry, and they help to sell ready-to-wear 
clothing and everything else the store carries. 


A drug store in a Massachusetts town is famous for 
miles around for its good chocolate sodas—and it is so 
easy to turn from a chocolate soda at the fountain to the 
purchase of other things at the counter; and afterward 
go to this drug store for those other things as a matter of 
course. 


Another drug store, in New York City, has made itself 
famous for prescriptions. It has fifteen direct wires from 
doctors’ offices centering in its switchboard. 

These stores have found sales appeals that make them 
stand out and give them something definite to use in 
drawing patronage. 

One of the best ways by which a merchant can draw 
patronage is by asking people to come to his store to 
buy something in particular. 

Then it is up to the merchant to sell other wares to 
those who come in for that “something in particular’— 
by means of displays, by suggestion and demonstration, 
by price or quality or novelty or convenience, and so on. 


MEDIUMS FOR LOCAL ADVERTISING 


There are many mediums available for local adver- 
tising: 
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Windows. Movie slides. 
Local newspapers. A store house organ. 
Mailing cards, circulars, Letters. 
and booklets. Blotters 
Electric signs. Canna ; 
Billboards or posters. ne ae 
Car cards. eee. 
Theater programs. Outdoor signs. 
Post cards. Novelties. 


Some communities will afford all of these mediums; 
others only part of them. In one community a certain 
-group of three or four will prove most desirable; in an- 
other, a different group. Let us briefly analyze these 
mediums from the retailer’s viewpoint. 


Show Windows. Unquestionably, the most effective 
medium any merchant has for drawing patronage into 
his store is his show window, especially so if it is on a 
street where many people pass. He therefore studies 
thoroly the subject of effective window displays as they 
relate to his store. He recognizes the efforts of the manu- 
facturers and national advertisers to supply him with 
effective window material, and makes use of this material 
where it fits well into his merchandising needs, as pre- 
viously explained. 


In his window, a merchant has a potentially pow- 
erful advertising medium, to be fully capitalized by 
giving much attention to the creation of effective 
window displays. 


The predominant function of show windows is to show 
the goods to be sold or to draw attention to the service 
rendered inside the store. 


There are principles that govern the building of effec- 
tive window displays—principles of color harmony and 
contrast, of light and shade, of timeliness, etc. There is 
one rule, in particular, that should be emphasized: 


Each window display should be built to give the 
effect of unity rather than of diversity. 
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Some owners of small shops have the habit of placing 
in their windows a sample of nearly everything they have 
for sale in the store. A confusing, discordant mass of 
articles is shown. About all that may be said in favor of 
this plan is that it is better than not to show anything 
in the window. It does reveal to the outsider the actual 
goods to be obtained inside. But it sacrifices the great 
sales value of a unified display. 


A better plan is to build each window display around 
one simple idea. A drug store may have at one time a 
display of good candy and nothing else. It may later fea- 
ture hair brushes, or a household disinfectant, or a cure 
for rheumatism. But if it should put all these items 
together in the same window—association of ideas works 
havoc in minds of all who see it! 


In like manner a house-furnishing store, in the spring- 
time, may have a very effective “‘spring-house-cleaning” 
window. Here many seemingly diverse articles might be 
shown—paints, scrub brushes, lawn and garden tools, and 
so on—but the house-cleaning idea would unify them all. 
The 5 and 10 cent store window usually contains many 
different items—unified by one price. 

Another good rule for a window display is: 


Try to get buying action by translating your window 
offerings into something definite for the customer. 

A great mountain of candy will attract onlookers, but 
no one wants to buy all that candy. Therefore plainly 
state that it sells for 50 cents a pound or that 15-cent bags 
are for sale inside. Suggest definite things for the pros- 
pective buyer to do. If you are featuring an appliance 
for the home which may be purchased by $1 weekly pay- 
ments, clearly state that fact in your window display. 


Except for high-priced articles, it is always a good rule 
to put the price on every article shown in the window. 
Many people do not like to go inside to inquire, fearing 
that they may have to refuse because the price is too high. 
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THE LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 


Among the principal advertising mediums in point of 
importance to retailers—ranking with wndow displays 
and the direct-by-mail appeal—is the local newspaper. 

Newspaper advertising brings both direct and indi- 
rect returns. It makes sales daily and may be 
employed to help a store stand out distinct from 
competing stores. 

To get the best returns from tocal newspaper advertis- 
ing it is necessary to bring the advertisements not only 
before the public, but also before the department heads 
and sales people in the store. For if the store force is not 
familiar with the merchandise being offered in the news- 
papers many sales will be lost. Many stores meet this 
need by posting in each department of the store the sec- 
tion of the advertisement which contains that depart- 
ment. 

This matter of calling the attention of department 
heads and workers in all parts of a business to a concern’s 
advertising, is important in every business that adver- 
tises, whether in magazines or newspapers. Many of 
them may not otherwise see the advertising. 


All workers in every business can develop greater 
selling sense to apply in their work if they take an 
interest in their firm’s own advertising. 


Price Comparisons Losing Favor. In connection with 
retail-store advertising, and particularly as concerning 
newspaper advertising, the old practice of basing the main 
appeal on price comparison is rapidly losing favor. 

“Was $34.75—now $27.48” has largely lost its appeal 
to the buying public, as has also “Value $2.50; special at 
$1.79.” To-day the more progressive department and 
specialty stores are stressing quality, utility, design, work- 
manship, and even the sheer joy of possession, instead of 
price. In other words, they are stressing good merchan- 
dise and service rather than cut prices in their store 
advertising. 
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This does not mean that price is no longer effective as 
a selling argument, for it is. It is so very important that 
practically all of the large department and specialty stores 
“shop” the advertisements of their competitors. That is, 
they send professional shoppers, or their clerks or depart- 
ment heads, to look at, and often to buy, the articles 
featured in their competitors’ newspaper advertisements. 
They do this to keep themselves informed on the prevail- 
ing prices, so that they can adjust their own prices to 
meet competition if, or when, necessary. 

While a price that compares favorably with com- 
peting prices is still very important, it has ceased 
to be the dominant appeal in progressive retail 
advertising. 

The reason comparative prices have lost much of their 
advertising effectiveness is not because price has ceased 
to be important, but because so many shoppers have come 
to take it pretty much for granted that prices are leveled 
by competition and because the prices in one store will 
be approximately the same as those in other stores of the 
same class. 

This has resulted in less price-comparison advertising 
and more of the “institutional” type of advertising, aimed 
to “sell” the store and its service broadly. 


Laying Out Retail Advertisements. The principles of 
typography and display, discussed in Executive Manual 
28, apply to retail advertising, with the exception that 
retail advertisements are not as a rule centered around a 
single selling idea, but are made up of various items, each 
of a different degree of importance, and each given the 
display space warranted by its relative importance. 

An important point in retail advertising is that: 
Wherever possible, in advertising definite articles of 
merchandise, illustrations should be used. 

The following sales figures contrasting the sales power 

of illustrated as against unillustrated advertisements, 
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given in a paper read nefore a retail departmental session 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, afford 
striking proof of the value of illustrations: 
A certain store advertised refrigerators in an advertise- 
ment two columns wide by 100 lines deep. The reduction in 


price was one-third from regular. There were no pictures 
of the refrigerators. Eighteen were sold. 


A week later—the same day of the week, the same tem- 
perature, and the same paper—an advertisement two columns 
wide by 60 lines deep was used to advertise the same 
refrigerator at a reduction of one-fourth. An illustration was 
used. One hundred and forty-five of the refrigerators were 
sold. 


A children’s sleeping garment was advertised in a New 
York evening paper at 79 cents. No picture was used. Just 
four garments were sold. Six days later the same space in 
the same newspaper was used for the same garment at the 
same price. This time a small picture was used. Nine hun- 
dred of the garments were sold—four hundred and fifty of 
these thru mail orders. 


Sets of china advertised in a New York paper—without 
an illustration—sold just three of the sets. Two days later 
the same item, illustrated, sold twenty-nine sets. 


A middy-blouse advertisement, not illustrated, sold thirty- 
five. The same item illustrated sold two hundred and ten. 


An advertisement of roller skates not illustrated sold 
eleven pairs. With an illustration it sold eighty-five pairs. 


An advertisement telling of reed chairs sold fifteen. An 
advertisement showing the chairs sold one hundred and five. 
Pictures are powerful as sales accelerators, because they 

leave nothing to the imagination, and they speak right 
out from the newspaper page, hailing the woman who 
wants a floor lamp for her living room, or a crib for the 
baby, or some new porch furniture, or whatever the arti- 
cle advertised. Pictures are easier to “read” than words. 


Retail advertising takes advantage of all the essential 
principles of good layouts as presented in Executive Man- 
ual 28. There is, in fact, no basic difference between the 
retailer’s advertising problem and that of the manufac- 
turer. 
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Along with other advertisers, the retailer may also use 
mailing cards, circulars, booklets, electric signs, billboards, - 
posters, car cards, theater programs, handbills, post cards, 
movie slides, a house organ, form letters, or novelties. 
Nearly all of the essential principles that apply in creat- 


ing effective advertising for manufacturers also apply to 
advertising the retail store. 





This shows how a department-store advertisement is laid 
out for the newspaper. 
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Using All Resources. Almost any large manufacturer 
who sells thru retailers can tell from his advertising-de- 
partment records who are the merchants who are doing 
best with his line. For the really aggressive merchants 
are constantly calling on him for display material, local 
newspaper advertisements, and special displays and 
demonstrations. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS + IMPORTERS : WHOLESALERS + RETAILERS Ke ‘Retail Store - State, Washington, Randolph . and Wabash 


The Housefurnishing Sections cAre Presenting the Newest in Nearly Every 
Kind of Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, and Decorative Objects for Spring 








D‘ZY arrivals are filling the 

Housefurnishing Sections: with 
Spring things of all sorts for every 
room in the house. Gay colors in Up- 
holstery and Drapery Fabrics, newest 
designs in Furniture and Rugs, and 
many decorative novelties are here. 






Newly Arrived Patterns Make This Spring’s 
Assortment of Best Wilton Rugs Our Largest 


[£70 sles Wilton Rugs at this time of the year you will be able to choose from 
the larg is 


Fresh New Curtain Materials and Spring Sunlight 
Make Your Windows Appealing These Days 


GILX Broches are conspicuous ameng the many new and recently arived Spring Cur- 

tain Materials which will adorn your windows with decided credit to themselvea 
and your taste. It ina figured all-sik gauze in a full line of colors nuitable for draw, 
fr glass curtains in almost any (ype of room. The filmy material has the highly. 







this Reor during the year. Not only all the mart 
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colors and shades, bat scores of new dex 
exsy (0 find exactly the type of rug you 








- J le lome 5 favored dusky antique finith and is particularly effective when draped. In SO-tnch 
a eee eee eae eee March Sales-and Sellings+ width, $1.25 yank i ‘ 
There art three wamless grades at $112.50,°9132-50 and $130 and two seamed : : i GEASS Curtaina are becoming more and more wsed and Casément Cloth ithe de- 
Home Crest Rugs at $135 and $105. Many patterns in other sizes as well, Silverware Linoleum ca ety pees se eed ate focther sis combine of acs ik 
Six Best Quality Wilton 9x12 Groupe $195 to $150 Hae umme 





Soap and Water Can Be Used on the New Kemitex Window Shade 


Hons Crat Ret Revm—Third Has, Seah, Wada 1 
FY Vie, Bilis, Wadd 






‘The Fabric Fashion Show on the 
Second Floor, Seate Street, will 
continue throughout this week 










The Hoosier Salon of Paintings 
By Indiana Artists 


“THE Hoosier Salon by Indiana artins which opéned 
Lin the 


There’s a Gay and Cheery “Tea for Six” in Colored 
Imported Luster Tea Sets of 23 Pieces, $7.50 


WHEAT possibilities for afternoon Tea on these bright Spring days in the sunparlor or even of the 

porch, especially with such Tea Sets! This imported China comes in orchid, green, blue, tan and {i 

Jellow witha glistening 3-fire“ luster, handles and rims in black. These Tea Sets are made up of 6 plates,..__| 

6 cops and saucers, sugar, creamer and teapot, and afe available at this special price, $7.50. 
Stora Pier, Hoth, Waka : 






Monday, March 9, and sill continve 
f especial brilliance Besides 
includes a great diversifica- 















people, teas, and talks of imporeance 







Today: Annual Luncheon of Daughters of Indiana. 
Wedgwood Room, 12:30 P. M. 
Wednesday: Indiana University Day. 


































pihry: Exihan Alums Asocttin of Chiags Bodie Tales Tera on 
Friday: Old De Pauw Day i 
Safurdiys Pb School AC Socty Diy. < Nursery Pillows and Draperies 









The Picts Collin, Sored Flow, Soath, Waban 


Not Too Early to Select and, 
Pface Your Garden Furniture 


WHETHER you are having 2n elaborately furnished 
garden with many pieces or only » simple bench of 

tem, dow is the time to be placing such pieces 40 that 

will settle and become a part of the garden 


Fountains, wall pockets and garden figurines 
Many Pieces Suitable for Indoor Use 


emed Flor, Mis, Wabash 
















Lamps to Fill Two Distinct 
Needs in the Home 


USED 27 bets ble, small desk or two on 
dressing table this bisque cupid, beautifully mounted 


and topped with an B-inch, oval silk shade in pastel col-* 


fos, bexomes 4 graceful boudoir Lamp, 425. 


“The vare-shaped, black glass Table Lamp is wired for 
two lights. There are three differently colored floral 
decorations to choose from in the 16-inch, parchment- 
paper shade. The Lamp is priced complete at $13.50. 
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The Youngest Will Enjoy 
His Airing in a 1925 Model 
The Baby Carriage Duplay Coatinscs 
HE may not know at first how he ete peeaeayl ae 

Carnage, but hell give his most gurgling laugh when 
te feclntntcottort of 6 1925 model A complete how 
ing is being Held throughout this week. 

A Fiber Reed Carriage, Special, $23.30 


Upholstered in corduroy, steel gear with 14-inch whezls, 
gothed a cerns lt or dark lor; x oplendi valve. 
Baby Corisgn, Freth Pew, rath, Wabash 
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Warm Rich Italian Feeling in This Carved 
Dining Room Suite of Ten Massive Pieces. 


DUGNITY and the ricthess of Ttalian Furniture are embodied in the designs and carvings of 

this Walaut and Guatwood Dining Suite. The Table extends to 8 {ect and has two apron’ 
leaves. The Chairs are impresive in their design and construction, the backs being upholstered « 
in heavy tapestry. particularly wuited to these pieces. 10 picees, $750. 





















Spft Antiqued Finish Etthances the Beauty of This 
Maple and Walnut Decorated m Suite 

THE fine grain of the curly Maple, Gumyood and Walnot i rarely cen at wweh an sdvan- 

tage as in this Suite, where the rich, shaded antique finish and the hand decoration both 
add to the grace of the design. The pieces may be bought separately amd the Suite may be had 
with Twin Beds, $100 extra. 4-Piece Suite, $475, 

Brees ‘Vanity Dresser High Boy Full Size Bed 
Many New Designs ixi Dining and Bedroom Suites °° 
Including Interesting Early American Suites. 


EULA Maer, MiLLis ad Mert, Wakes 






























when set up by the newspaper. 


[MAGINE a child's thrills of joy in having on ita win- 
dow curtains the Sleeping Beauty or Peter Pan or Little 
Red Riding Hocd or any of the Other stery people thar 
‘Mamma or Nurs or even the Radio man has told about 
Here are Cretonnes of 1» decided educational value in « 
doen or more patterns inchudiig Mother Goose, Dickens 
and many other toy xd animal charters 

“Thea tKe Pillow’ Lady has made sores of sturdy Fittle 
Pillows in animal shapes xs well as same with childhosd 
favorites appliqued or of the cretonnes mentioned above. 

Tih Tioa, Mids, Wado 


A Timely Selling of Bed Linen 
For the Future Guests 


WITH the arial of Spring and Summer home 
sts increase. ‘The wise hostess will discern in thie 

specid selling of Bed Linea the oppurtine memcat, for 
Feuceing ber Mea bins 

Marshall Field & Company “Soft Spun” 

Sheets $199, $2.10 ca 63599, $1.70 cx 

Sheets 72x99, $1.90 ca Cases 4513855, SScme 

Perale Pillowesca made from remnants of shetig, 
perio in every way, 4511854, Tocca 

Blexched Quilted Mattress Pads 54x76, $3; $2176, 
‘$2.50, 39x76, $2.25, 36276, $2 @ * , 














.Two Cheney Phonographs 
Now Available at Lower Prices 


“T2HE ime models sketched above are representative of 
A several different model of Cheney Phonographs 
which are now priced at decidedly lower hgurey 
* The Console model above is Late Georgian in design 
and of richly mottled mahogany, and contains seven 
Seauifully bound record albums ie equipped with & 
motor, two reproducers for all records, steel 
Jorel needles and memures 22x44 inches. "$225. 
The Upright model above at the left ix also Georgian 
nd is finiahed in Newby Walnot. It has eight albums and 
All the wandard equipment mentioned above. Preed $95, 
ew saeaple and slightly ased machines, priced «+479, 


Tigh Hoy bide, he 





This shows how the layout on the previous page looks 
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Progressive retail merchants are using all of the 
resources at their command to sell goods. 

They take advantage of the money the manufacturer 
is willing to spend to boost the sale of his product; they 
utilize everything he provides, so long as it promises 
actually to make sales. They are thus able to do very 
effective special advertising, in their windows, on their 
counters, in their newspaper space, and thru the mail, 
with little expense to themselves. 


It behooves every retail merchant to see to it that his 
organization makes use of all this free service. This does 
not mean, however, that he should use everything every 
manufacturer offers or sends him. As he challenges his 
own advertisements, so should he challenge theirs, with 
that uncompromising question: Will it sell goods? 


Let Us Remember That: The retailer’s advertising prob- 
lem is to get more customers into his store; to distribute 
their numbers as evenly as possible thruout the day, week, 
and year; and to get them to buy more. 

The problem of the neighborhood store is to attract to 
it as large a number as possible of the people of its neigh- 
borhood. It has several means of doing this, such as 
window and counter advertising, phone and personal 
solicitation, local periodicals, personally distributed cir- 
culars, and direct mailings. 

The problem of the down-town store is like that of the 
neighborhood, but on a city-wide scale. 

Every store should seek to make some special effective 
appeal to its public, to make the store stand out distinc- 
tive in supplying some one special service better than 
any other store. 

The progressive retailer employs all available vehicles 
of advertising that help him sell more goods at a profit— 
windows, newspapers, direet mail, signs, billboards, car 
cards, ete. 
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The progressive retailer makes full use of effective 
advertising helps offered by the manufacturer. 

The progressive manufacturer realizes the distinctive 
value of sampling and demonstrations for making pros- 
pects intimately acquainted with his product. He studies 
the different sampling methods in order to find the one 
best fitted to his business. 

Advertising his product at the dealer’s store and in his 
community, and enlisting the co-operation of the dealer 
and his clerks, is a powerful factor in the sale of the 
manufacturer’s goods. 


* * * * * * 


In Executive Manual 31, we shall analyze an advertis- 
ing method of constantly growing importance. It is called 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising, and it means the sending of 
the advertising message—in the form of a letter, booklet, 
folder, and so on—direct to the individual prospect by 
mail. It also means securing orders direct by mail by 
means of magazine and newspaper advertising, which is 
known as mail-order advertising. 

Much of sales promotional work, as covered in Execu- 
tive Manual 23, consists of direct-by-mail advertising. 
The study of Executive Manual 31 will serve to round out 
ability to plan and put thru effective sales promotional 
activities. No executive’s grasp of advertising as a major 
activity of business is complete unless he has considered 
and analyzed direct-by-mail advertising, as presented in 
Executive Manual 31. 

Preparation for a study of this next manual will be 
completed by using the following check-up on principles 
and by analyzing Problem 30—which afford opportunity 
for applying retail-advertising principles. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 


Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 


use, so you need not send it in to the University. 








1. The sales manager of a piano company asked his 
salesmen to spend at least one day a week in helping 
their retailers sell pianos. Was he acting in accordance 
with a fundamental marketing principle? 


2. A manufacturer spent considerable money on 
some attractive window displays for dealers’ use. He 
thought, “Here is a good opportunity, incidentally, to 
display my firm name. In this way the dealer will give 
me a lot of free advertising while creating confidence in 
the house behind the product.” Was this plan likely to 
be successful ? 


3. The Advertising Manager of a Washing Machine 
Manufacturer turned down this suggestion made by one 
of his assistants: Have prepared for dealers’ use a 
large card-board display with a life-size picture of a 
washing machine and a woman standing beside it. Was 
it probable that the advertising manager’s decision was 
based primarily on the cost of preparing this display? 





4. The Meridian Varnish Company has just pre- 
pared an extensive advertising campaign in magazines 
to create consumer interest and demand. The manage- 
ment is now debating the question of whether or not it 
should spend an additional amount of money for a sup- 
ply of window cards for dealer use. Would you spend 
the extra money? 





5. The manufacturer of a mechanical pencil made it 
a point to direct a certain portion of his advertising to 
retail dealers and their sales people to show them how 
easy and effective it was to demonstrate this feature of 
his product: the lead cannot jam in refilling. Would it 
be necessary in this case to show how such demonstra- 
tions would create customer good will and influence the 
sale of other goods? 





Yes 








Check 


No 
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6. Can an automobile sales agency sample its prod- _ Check 
uct? Yes| No 





7. The manufacturer of a shaving cream was using 
samples, each one containing enough cream for three 
shaves. An investigation disclosed the information that 
it took about a week of shaving before a man got used 
to this new cream. Is there anything wrong with this 
advertiser’s method of sampling? 





8. Wrigley’s chewing gum is sometimes sent out to a 
large number of people in sample lots. A folding card 
to which are attached four or five different flavors is 
sent thru the mails. No more than one stick of each 
flavor is ever inclosed. Here are some reasons, one or 
more of which you are to check, as being the cause of 
this company’s refusal to elaborate on this novel sam- 
pling idea. 

L] Further expense is not desired by the company. 

[] A larger amount would necessitate a bulky package. 

CL] A larger sample might hurt the value of the prod- 

uct. 

LJ Four or five sticks of gum are easily made into an 

attractive group. 


9. H. L. Cookson operates a retail hardware store | Check 
in a thriving industrial center of 28,000 population. He | No | Yes 
carries a complete line of cutlery, kitchen hardware, |——|—— 
tools, building hardware, sportsmen’s supplies, etc. He 
advertises in the local newspapers but he makes it a 
practice to feature only one article or several kindred 
articles in each advertisement. Since he is selling such 
a broad line, would his advertising be more effective if 
he were to follow the practice of department stores in 
displaying a large number of varied items each time? 


10. The retail hardware merchant had just told his 
clerk to display fifty of the best sellers in the show win- 
dow. Would this be good use of window space? 





11. If you were operating a cigar store on a busy 
down-town corner in a city of 60,000, would you regard 
window display advertising as more important to your 
business than newspaper advertising? 














Executive Problem 30 


ADVERTISING AT THE POINT OF 
FINAL SALE 


Tying up National Advertising with the 
Consumer 
Unpber THe LaSaute Proptem MeEtTHop 


CH9CHWS 


HE experience you will get in applying the 

principles of business management involved 
in this executive problem will give you in- 
creased confidence in your knowledge and a 
greater assurance in your ability to handle 
situations that may arise in your own business 
relations. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed, 
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Executive Problem 30 
ADVERTISING AT THE POINT OF FINAL SALE 


A nationally known baking-powder manufacturer 
whose central office is located in Chicago also operates 
plants at Joliet and Hast St. Louis. This company, altho 
established for over thirty-five years, has not yet (1924) 
achieved national distribution. Since its organization, it 
has progressed steadily and has had an enviable sales 
record. The management attributes its success largely 
to the selling methods employed, especially those used in 
going into new territory. 

Baking powder may be thought of as being in the same class as 
flour, coffee, sugar, and other staple products. Many consumers 
think in buying staples that any of the several brands already on the 
market are each as good as the other. Therefore, when the X Com- 
pany goes into a new territory, one of the important things which 
must be accomplished is to convince the users that the X Company’s 
brand is superior. Not only this, but consumers must be stimulated 
to demand this baking powder in preference to other brands which 
the dealer might wish to recommend. 

The opening of new territory by this manufacturer presents an 
interesting situation which has been written up several times in 
various publications. When it is decided that a territory is ready 
to be opened, a trade survey is made to learn what competing brands 
of baking powder are already being sold in large quantities, to dis- 
cover the order of consumer preferences, and to find out as far as 
possible the characteristics of the particular territory. 

Demonstrating crews are formed and instructed. Headquarters 
are established and the demonstrating campaign begins. Every 
housewife in the community or town is canvassed. Every demon- 
strator tries to get into the kitchen in order to make his demonstra- 
tion and talk more effectively. About thirty calls a day are made 
by each demonstrator, and possibly twenty sales. Women who are 
not interviewed or solicited on the first call are called upon twice 
again, each one being approached three times altogether before she 
is given up. Orders that are received from the housewife are turned 
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over to her local grocer. If he refuses—which he seldom does—to 
deliver, the manufacturer himself delivers the baking powder and 
turns the profits over to the grocer. It is seldom that a grocer will 
turn down prospects of a substantial profit, such as there is a pos- 
sibility of, in handling this baking powder. 

This company long ago decided that the regular retailer and the 
consumer are the two main cogs in the wheel of supply and demand. 
For this reason the X Company does not give away any samples, nor 
does it do business with chain stores which could demand large dis- 
counts because of the volume purchases. The X Company convinces 
the housewife, thru a personal representative, that its baking powder 
is the best, and from then on in its advertising and sales efforts it 
throws its influence around the consumer, thru, and with, the 
co-operation of the dealer. The employes of this company may not 
buy baking powder cheaper than the ordinary buyer at a grocery 
store. This may seem an extreme measure, but it all goes to show 
how honest the X Company tries to be in its dealings with grocers 
all over the country. It is the belief of the management that there 
should be a legitimate profit for some grocer in every can of baking 
powder manufactured by the X Company. 


Discussion. It must be realized that when you have sold a bill 
of goods to a retailer, your work has not ended. This is true of 
many manufactured products which are sold by small retailers in 
city and country. Distribution to-day by manufacturers is effected 
largely by selling thru small, moderately sized retailers for the 
most part. There are not so many general stores at present as there 
are what are called unit stores, such as drug stores, grocery stores, 
meat markets, hardware stores, dry goods stores, and so on. It is 
easy to see that the proprietor of a general store who stocks articles 
ranging from hairpins to farm machinery, and from women’s cloth- 
ing, silks, and ribbons to butter, eggs, and lard, cannot be depended 
upon to spend much time in pushing any particular article. 


It would seem, with the specialization of the small store, that the 
retailer would be able intelligently to study his products and push 
the most profitable ones. With the specialization of the small store, 
however, has come a multitude of different brands of the same prod- 
uct. One grocer may have as many as five or six brands of canned 
pineapple, four or five brands of canned corn, five or six brands of 
coffee, three or four brands of various kinds of jellies and preserves 
—you could go on naming articles indefinitely which the smaller 
grocer of to-day keeps in stock and which are demanded by the con- 
sumer under various brand names. If the grocer pushes any article, 
it is lable to be the one which allows him the larger margin of 
profit. 
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There is one exception to this general rule, however. Many 
manufacturers have found it to their advantage to extend to the 
dealer material help in selling their product. It has been found that 
by additional advertising on the part of both the manufacturer and 
the dealer, consumers will more readily accept, and often demand, the 
product best advertised. In addition, the manufacturer can sell the 
dealer on the merits of his product by exerting special selling efforts, 
especially advertising. Consequently, the problem involving the 
manufacturer advertising at the point of final sale is one which must 
always be carefully worked out. 


Manufacturer’s Policy. The X baking-powder manufacturer has 
built his business round a sound belief: the belief that in every can 
of baking powder manufactured by the X Company there should 
be a legitimate profit for some dealer. A policy based on such a 
belief cannot but create a feeling of friendliness toward the manu- 
facturer by every retailer with whom he does business. 


Another sound policy of merchandising is shown by the method 
of entering a new territory or market. Two things must be accom- 
plished by the manufacturer in his estimation before he may be 
assured of steady, repeat sales. He must stimulate good will and 
demand in the consumer, and he must bring about good will and 
selling co-operation from the retailer. Without either one of these 
factors his selling efforts are seriously handicapped. 

This manufacturer believes that the fate of his product rests in 
the hands of the housewives of this country. This is very true. All 
baking except that done in hotels, restaurants, and bakeries is done 
by the housewife. She is responsible for putting good things to eat 
on the table economically, If a manufacturer of a cooking or bak- 
ing necessity can convince the housewives of the country that his 
product will economically assure them of providing better food for 
their families, they will become steady users and will demand his 
product in preference to any others. It is therefore necessary to 
reach as many housewives as possible, in as direct a way as possi- 
ble. The manufacturer of this baking powder seems wholly satis- 
fied in leaving in the hands of the housewife a one-pound can of 
baking powder, content that the vast majority of the women who 
do their own cooking will continue to use this baking powder because 
of its inherent value and quality. 

Character of the Product. Differences in profit on baking pow- 
der are measured in cents by the retailer, and hence are not ex- 
tremely important. The dealer, therefore, may be expected to give 
each customer the brand he or she desires, or it is conceivable that 
certain grocers may push the brand which offers the largest: margin 
of profit, which, in this case might not be the X brand. 
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It was brought out that the X Company firmly believes that its 
baking powder is the most satisfactory product of its kind on the 
market. You have also seen that the manufacturer has taken pains 
to convince each housewife of this fact, by conducting a demonstra- 
tion and quality test. The initial orders obtained by the demon- 
strators have been turned over to the local retailers. They have 
received a substantial profit on numerous of these orders. There- 
fore, we begin our work on the problem with the retailers and the 
consumers in a receptive frame of mind and friendly to the X Com- 
pany’s product. 


The Situation. In Executive Problem 25 you learned that the 
greatest single factor in creating consumer demand is the co-opera- 
tion given and the interest manifested by the dealer in influencing 
his customers to buy a certain brand of product. The manufacturer 
in this case firmly believes in this principle. It is his greatest desire 
to keep alive the spirit of friendly co-operation and interest shown 
by the dealer as a result of the initial canvassing of housewives in 
the new territory. In this problem you will be asked to suggest 
means of maintaining this good will. 


Altho this manufacturer maintains large plants and is well 
equipped financially to co-operate in many ways, you are not to 
suggest costly procedures without first studying them out to see 
what influence they will exert and just what purpose they will fill. 


Picture yourself as the person in this company responsible for 
maximum sales. You would do.all that is humanly and economically 
possible to sell baking powder, would’nt you? Therefore, be assured 
that you will have the hearty support of the management in any 
expenses incurred in helping the dealer sell your product, and in 
keeping the housewife satisfied with its quality and economy. Do 
not be afraid to recommend any new or novel ideas if you think they 
will prove of value. If you have good reasons for your recommenda- 
tions, your field is as large as you could wish. 


By referring to Part I, on “Advertising at the Point of Final 
Sale,” you will find a list of methods which may be used in adver- 
tising your product for yourself and for the dealer, as well as stimu- 
lating the dealer to keep your product moving off the shelves. Re- 
member that it is often necessary to sell the dealer on the value and 
usefulness of your helps to him. 


You need not confine yourself solely to the items listed in the 
manual. If you find that certain results might reasonably be ex- 
pected from certain other tactics, you are entirely justified in 
employing them whether or not any other organization has used 
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them. Ingenuity is a valuable asset to any one. Learn to develop 
and use yours. 

Remember that these items should sell the customer on your 
product and should sell the dealer on your co-operation and support 
in his selling of the product. 

Now turn to the working papers. Make your answer com- 
prehensive and complete. 
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